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remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
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|PHYSICAL EDUCATION. | 





VALUABLE document has been issued in the shape 
of a report by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
appointed last year to look into the question of 
physical education in the elementary schools. It is 
almost needless to say that the opinion they have 

formed is adverse. Some years ago, when the advisability 
of some physical instruction was generally admitted, recourse 
was had to the infantry red book and a system of drill 
was devised. It really was not suitable for the purpose. 
Marching boys and girls up and down, making them mark 
time and form fours, could not really have much effect upon 
their muscles or health. The Committee have recommended the 
abolition of this drill, and the substitution of a series of exercises 
intended to build up the physique of children. The principles they 
have gone upon are clear and simple. A uniform drill applied 
to a school could not possibly be good for each pupil, where all 
differ individually alike in strength and weakness. Of recent 
years, too, much has been learnt upon this subject, and we 
believe the most enlightened opinion to be against three things— 
namely, drill, the use of imp'ements, and the over-cultivation 
of any one set of muscles. The acrobatics that a child can 
perform are such as should come naturally from the physical 
training. It is not at all desirable that children in elementary 


schools should even approximate to what one may call music-hall 
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athletes. Those feats of balancing, jumping, etc., which require 
not only the devotion of a liletime to accomplish, but even 
descent from a family in which this has been a speciality for 
generations, are simply monstrous. They are good neither to 
see nor to imitate. In the same way, to take an exercise that is 
very much before the public just now, the wrestling done by 
professionals, mostly foreign, is not of the slightest good to the 
country, but, on the contrary, does infinite harm by creating a 
great deal of unhealthy and cruel excitement. A wrestler of the 
foreign professional type can only be classified with one of those 
wretched little dogs that is taught to go up on a _ ladder 
on its fore legs, or perform some equally abominable trick for 
the delectation of the sort of audience that can find pleasure 
in it. 

We have referred to these two points in order to elucidate 
the principle that physical education in elementary or any other 
schools should be absolutely natural. Whatever is going to take 
too large a slice out of the jifetime of a man or a woman is an 
undoubted evil. All the athletics really required should be 
obtained eas:ly in the hours devoted to leisure. Moreover, it 
should be impressed on all schoolmasters that physical education 
ought not to be regarded as a task, but should be made an interest 
and a pleasure to the young people. The Committee have drawn 
up a list of 109 exercises which does not seem to err on the side 
of simplicity. After the preliminary starting positions there 
follow arm flections and extensions, balance exercises, shoulder 
exercises, lung exercises, head and trunk exercises, turning and 
sideway bending, marching, jumping, and breathing exercises. 
Of course, one can form no judgment on a catalogue of that 
kind, and can only ask how far it is practicable. From what we 
have seen of similar exercises in secondary schools, it is our 
impression that to have them done properly requires a great deal of 
personal supervision, and we have to remember that the general 
complaint about elementary schools is that they are under- 
staffed. A practical question, then, is whether the ordinary 
teachers are to be allowed to undertake this thing of 
which they know nothing, or shall a new set of teachers 
be brought in? The latter is the case already in 
many secondary schools, and there are several institutions in the 
country which devote themselves to turning out men,and women 
whose profession is that of teaching gymnastic exercises and 
attending generally to physical education. But, if reliance were 
placed upon them, it is evident either that many country schools 
would have to do without physical education, or that the already 
considerable expense at which they are conducted would be 
largely increased. It has to be asked then whether the ordinary 
teacers could not be fitted to work out these exercises them- 
selves. That possibly is the best solution. A very simple list 
might be made out to which every country teacher could give 
attention, and in large town schools it might be possible to engage 
special instructors. 

Concerning the latter point the Committee have some serious 
remarks to make. In the poorer districts of large towns the 
children are averse to athletic exercises, for the plain and simple 
reason that their vitality has been kept down by insufficient and 
innutritive food. Now, if these children were forced to take the 
exercise demanded by their constitution, one certain result would 
be to make them hungry, and nothing more wretched could be 
conceived than a child rendered hungry by healthy exercise and 
unable to get the wherewithal to satisfy its awakened appetite. 
The Committee suggest that the teachers should be in a position 
to single out the children who either are piaced in this lamentable 
position, or through some physical de ect are unfitted to take the 
exercises that suit the general run of children. Special care 
would have to be taken of them. Teachers, in order to be fitted 
for this task of selection, will require special physical training, 
and their lack of this forms the chief obstacle to an immediate 
carrying out of the recommendation. Another difficulty is that 
in very few schools is there proper accommodation provided. 
The playground is not suitable, as the weather would render the 
exercises impossible during many seasons of the year, and the 
rooms in which lessons are conducted are undesirable from many 
points of view. For one thing, the time when the children are 
at physical exercises affords an opportunity for airing the other 
rooms, and, in the second place, as many of these exercises 
involve lying down, rising and moving about, it would be 
necessary to clear out the desks and furniture, all of which 
means that the ordinary rooms would not be available, 
and in most instances entirely new galleries or gymnasia 
would have to be constructed to be devoted solely and 
exclusively to this side of education. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


\UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Hindlip, 

whose marriage to Lord Hindlip took place at West- 

minster Abbey on April 1gth. Lady Hindlip is the second 
daughter of Mr. John Thynne. 
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S we write King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra 
have just landed in Ireland, receiving a cordial and 
hearty welcome from the Irish people. Rumour 
has been very busy with the King’s name for 
some time past. It has been asserted in the most 

explicit manner that he has sent an autograph letter to 
the Czar of Russia, offering to become a mediator in the war. 
Such stories, however, are so contrary to common-sense that 
we wonder they should be either printed or listened to. It is 
very well known that King Edward’s predilections are all in 
favour of peace, and were the conditions favourable, there is no 
one who could go to the Czar or the Mikado and show more 
tact and helpfulness towards a peaceful solution of the difficulty ; 
but King Edward is too much a man of affairs not to under- 
stand that the time has not come for this step. Russia at 
present could not be asked without humiliation to make any 
advance to the Japanese, and something much more decided 
must happen before such a step can become practicable. What- 
ever her mistakes may have been, Russia is now bound by 
destiny to go on to the end, and her people, who have been 
far more noted for their dogged and pertinacious refusal to give 
up than for their brilliance in attack, are not at all likely to 
yield to Japan’s demands, or even to enter into negotiations, until 
they can do this on what at least are equal terms with the enemy. 

The first visit of the King to Punchestown was in 18638, 
when, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, he attended the 
Meeting. It was, indeed, ‘‘a great day for Ireland,’ and one 
which is yet fresh in the memories of many who were present. 
Amongst those who were there on ‘the Prince’s day” were 
several noblemen and gentlemen intimately connected with sport, 
some of whom have only quite lately gone over to the great 
majority—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Earl of Mayo, the Marquess of Drogheda, the Duke of 
Abercorn, Lord Howth, Baker Pasha, the ill-fated young Mar- 
quess of Hastings, etc. It was in this year that the Prince of 
Wales’s Plate was inaugurated to commemorate the visit, and it 
has since been the chief event of the Meeting. The second visit 
was in 1885, when the éclat was sadly marred by its turning out 
“a wet Punchestown” —that miserable and much-dreaded 
calamity. The culmination of the glories of Punchestown came 
last Tuesday, when, for the first time, the King and Queen 
honoured the Meeting with their presence. 





The departure of the Duke of Connaught from Ireland is 
very much regretted. The Duke, Duchess, and the Princesses 
have made themselves very popular during their residence at the 
Royal Hospital, Dublin, and their departure will leave a blank 
very hard to fill. The hockey matches which have taken place 
have been greatly appreciated, and it was with a feeling of 
sorrow that those engaged in the game which took place on 
Thursday of last week played what was known to be the last 
match of the season. After the game was over tea was served 
in the “ Big Hall,” and later on a presentation of two handsome 
pieces of antique Irish silver was made by Mrs. Gerald Guinness 
on behalf of the players, the recipients being the Princesses 
Margaret and Patricia, who have taken an active part in nearly 
all the matches during the season. 

The European situation in its changefulness continues to 
exercise the ingenuity of all who make a study of foreign politics. 
The visit of President Loubet to Italy has generally been accepted 
as a proof of the drawing together of France and Italy. The 
alliance is a perfectly natural one, for there are no two nations 
more allied in race and genius and temperament than are these 
two, and someone who called them cousins expressed the relation- 
ship with great accuracy. In all this President Loubet has 
acted with a wise statesmanship that does him infinite credit. 
Meanwhile a writer in the new Fortnightly urges upon this 
country the advantage of coming to an understanding with 
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Russia, but it is somewhat difficult to see the force of his argu- 
ment. Japan was deliberately chosen to be our ally, and we are 
under an obligation to see that no third Power is allowed to enter 
the conflict to her detriment. An alliance with Russia under 
the present circumstances is, therefore, out of the question, and 
it is surprising that an eminent writer who knows the lie of 
European politics at the present moment should recommend it. 


Even those who willingly admit that the Licensing Act of 
the present Government is one of the most promising attempts 
ever made to cope with the drink evil, wish that this question 
could be removed out of the arena of party politics. The evils 
of alcoholism are admitted by men of every shade of political 
thought, and there is no serious dispute as to the advisability of 
reducing the number of licences. In the smali towns both of 
England and Scotiand the number of public-houses is far 
beyond the needs of the population, and a great number could be 
dispensed with and no one be inconvenienced. But, on the 
other hand, a legal trade legally conducted ought to be shielded 
from unwarrantable interference. To turn a tenant out from an 
inn without any allegation that he has been infringing the law in 
any way must be accounted a hardship for which compensation 
should be made. Nor do we think that the most enthusiastic 
temperance reformer ought to grumble at this compensation. 
His aim, if he be earnest, is that drinking facilities should be 
curtailed, and if this end be achieved, it must be of little conse- 
quence to him that the men in the trade have been paid for 
being driven out of it. If there is any difference about Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill, we hope that the Opposition will have sufficient 
patriotism to invite the Government to a conference, and agree 
to some compromise that will settle as far as can be this 
perplexing problem. 


Just now that the whole principle of government by party 
seems likely to be made the subject of debate, we find a 
lecturer on political economy choosing a rather curious and 
ingenious analogy from natural history to the operations of a 
party in power without any considerable opposition. He likens 
it to the growth of the rodent teeth in some of our well-known 
animals—the rabbit is perhaps the most familiar instance. The 
growth of these teeth is perpetual during life, but each tooth is 
checked in its growth, and made fit to do its appointed work, 
by the corresponding tooth in the opposite jaw. When, however, 
through any accident, this corresponding tooth is lost, then the 
tooth that is left without this salutary and necessary check to 
its development, grows on and on, until in time it generally 
grows into the skull (in the case of a lower tooth), or throat (in 
the case of an upper tooth), and causes death after prolonged 
suffering. Different persons may find different illustrations of 
an analogous tendency in the case of a party with a majority 
that puts it practically beyond the influence of any opposing 
check ; but, independently of political opinions, the ingenuity of 
the simile makes it worth some notice. 


THE STREAM. 
Once in divinest mood 
Across a field that lay 
Shoreward a foaming flood 
Of waters broke a way. 
And still a generous stream 
Flows through the channel won, 
That mirrors starry beam, 
Fair moon, and lordly sun. 
Thrift and parnassus cup 
Spring all along the brim, 
And silver fish leap up 
As through the depths they swim. 
Birds flit in happiness 
Across; beasts drink thereof; 
And all men passing bless 
The stream whose name is love. 


Unto the parent stream 
The earth-kissed waters run, 
Singing their living dream 
Of sweet life spent and won. 
ELIZABETH GIBSON. 


The danger, which all naval authorities have agreed to be 
great, attendant on the placing of floating mines, has received 
tragic illustration in the fate of Lieutenant Pell of the Russian 
Navy and his launch’s crew of twenty men, who lost their lives 
owing to the bursting of one of the mines under the stern of the 
launch while the mine was being placed in position. It is not 
impossible that there may have been other similar cases of the 
engineer being hoist by his own petard while engaged in the 
very considerable mine-laying that has evidently been done by 
both of the militant parties in the Far Eastern seas, A further 
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danger of the floating mine is that after being laid in position it 
is liable to shift about and to turn up (possibly to blow up) in the 
least expected places. Under these circumstances it is not with- 
out reason that we hear of an increase of insurance rates on 
vessels cruising in those seas. Perhaps the majority of those 
who followed the evidence given in the case of the tragic 
submergence of the submarine which the Admiralty finally 
succeeded in floating, will agree with the original rider of the 
jury to their verdict, that the exercise of submarines in a 
crowded seaway 1s to be discouraged, rather than with the 
arguments of Captain Bacon, which were successful in inducing 
the jury to withdraw that expression of opinion. Granted that 
the views of the expert in such matters should be given all their 
full weight, it is difficult to see the advantage of choosing such 
inarine thoroughfares for the evolutions of these boats, which 
virtually cannot be seen, and from which the look-out is difficult. 





One hopes that the Army Council is not going to become 
meticulous in its criticism of the rank and file. The complaint 
that the men on furlough wear caps on the back of their heads 
so as to display ‘effeminate and unsoldierlike curls on the fore- 
head,”’ sounds perilously near being nonsense. Surely, a curly- 
haired soldier might be as brave as a straight-haired one. Another 
grievance is that the men have a habit of carrying a cigarette 
behind their ear, and that they frequently go about with their hands 
in their trousers pockets in a slovenly manner, a complaint which 
extends beyond the rank of the soldier. Lastly, it is complained 
that in cold weather men have been seen actually wearing 
mufflers. If the men were on duty or on drill we could 
understand these remarks better, but when they are having 
holidays the authorities ought to know when not to see things. 
We hope that this mild suggestion will not tend to a relaxation 
of the bonds of discipline. 


Hagiology up-to-date is a curious study. Of old saints’ 
days were kept with prayer and fasting, or at least that was 
piously assumed to be the case, but in Scotland, for example, 
the saint of the modern is Robert Burns, and his day is kept by 
much eating of haggis and drinking of whisky and pouring out 
of rhetorical sentiment to the immortal memory. St. Patrick 
has lost his religious significance, and is made an excuse for the 
wearin’ of the green and_ political demonstration generally. 
When, therefore, we survey the proceedings that took place last 
Saturday on St. George’s Day, it is with some doubt as to the 
future. The union of St. George, who, according to many, was 
an entirely mythical person, and Shakespeare is in some respects 
a happy one, at least it is a curious coincidence that the day set 
apart for the one should be the birthday of the other. Still, it is 
not altogether pleasant to anticipate a time when Shakespeare 
will be made the excuse for such gatherings as the Scotch 
devote to Burns. Alter all, his memory is kept greenest bv 
those who love and study his works, not because he wrote them, 
but because they are what they are. 

The match at the Crystal Palace last Saturday practically 
brought the football season to a close, and before these lines are in 
the hands of the public the flannelled gentlemen will be at the 
wickets again, and, as far as can be seen, the season promises to be 
a very interesting one. It isvery certain that Yorkshire will make a 
a very bold and vigorous attempt to recover the laurels lost last 
year, and, in the opinion of experts, the county of broad acres 
is likely to be successful. The men from the North have pluck, 
and fight a losing game even more strongly than a winning one, 
and what is of equal importance, they rely on one another and 
work together. It may seem odd to say so, but the people at 
the most distant points of the field play better for trusting one 
another and knowing one another. Apart from county cricket 
there will not be very much excitement. No Australian team is 
coming over this year. One from South Africa is expected, and 
the South Africans, as is well known, have vastly improved their 
playing power during the last few years, and may be expected 
to awaken interest before the season is over. As yet no team 
has been able to fill the place of an Australian one in public 
estimation, but that from South Africa bids fair to become a 
rival of the Antipodean players before the year is out. 

Although the cricket season has not formally commenced, 
we already hear of the lamentable death from the blow of a cricket 
ball of a professional cricketer of the name of Jessop, at Lee. In 
this case it. was a cricketer by profession that was the victim of 
a certain carelessness on his own part, seeing that he was not for 
the moment engaged in the net practice which was taking place, 
but appears to have been merely looking on at it. The sad 
occurrence may well serve to draw the attention of the public to 
the danger they incur by standing about the nets when practice 
is going on, at any angle from the wicket at which the net does 
not protect them. It is difficult to induce an Englishman to 
believe that the cricket ball is sometimes a dangerous missile, 
but every now and then we are reminded of the fact by some 
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such tragic accident as that of which this young professional was 
the victim. 


So common has it become to hold an International Chess 
Tournament, that the one now started at Cambridge Springs, 
Pennsylvania, is not attracting much attention; yet it must 
excite considerable interest within the ranks of chess players, 
since many of the greatest experts, including Dr. Lasker, 
are engaged. England has one representative present—Mr. 
Lawrence, who has lons been our leading amateur. It would 
be unfair to expect that at his first entrance into master play he 
should take the highest place, but, on the other hand, he is so 
sound and brilliant a player that he may be relied on to do 
credit to his country; and should his ambition lie in becoming 
champion, the only obstacle that is likely to prove insuperable is 
his own health. The veterans who for so long represented 
England in these engagements have now to a great extent 
disappeared from the ranks. Mr. Blackburne, who so often has 
fought for England, is not on this occasion able to do so; neither 
is Mr. Mason, who, though American by birth, has been so long 
resident in England as to be practically an Englishman. Two 
of the greatest continental players are also kept out, namely, 
Dr. Tarrasch, who has met with a lamentable accident, and 
M. Maroczy, who is unable to escape from his professorial duties. 
Nevertheless, the tournament is sure to be an important and 
interesting one. 





THE MELODY OF THE MILML. 
Splashing, dashing, rumbling, roaring, round and round the mill-wheel 
turns, 
How I love the thunderous falling like a thousand mountain burns! 
A myriad iridiscent flashes glimmer in the stream’s mad flow, 
As I watch the tiny breakers restless come and restless go. 
Rushing on in childish fury, half in anger, half in glee, 
To where the brook and river meet through wood and wold to join the 
sea, 
Madly whirling every twig and leaf that dances in the foam, 
The music of the mill rings sweetly to the farmer toiling home. 
Have you ever noticed how the cherry blossom’s silver snow 
Floats in tender showers softly down upon the stream below ? 
How lowly flowers bend their heads with lips apart to catch the dew, 
And all the earth’s a mellowed joy in summer time for me and you ? 
Trilling, rippling, dancing, laughing, sparkling in the sunlight’s glow, 
With all the day’s gold haurs before ine, follow I the stream’s glad flow. 
A thousand voices of the morning mingle in the tumbling rill, 
Sweet’s the song of Tewin Water rushing down the crested hill! 
HK. WILLOUGHBY DARVELL. 


With a considerable flourish of trumpets Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has announced the opening of a School of Dramatic Art in 
Great Britain, and in doing so has carried with him the goodwill 
of those who form what in their estimation is pre-eminently ¢he 
profession ; and in all sober earnestness there is work for such an 
organisation to perform. In the first place, a good deal of 
subsequent disappointment would be avoided if there were a 
body of experts to whom aspirants to histrionic honours could 
apply, and who would tell them frankly if there were any 
cause, physical or mental, why success should be impossible. 
Acting has always been one of those callings that attracted what 
Carlyle used to term the expatriated spiritualisms. To the 
ordinary outsider it bears the semblance of an occupation which 


can be pursued without much previous training. Lord Beacons-. 


field once said that when a man failed in other businesses he 
either became a coal dealer or a man of letters. He might have 
added, or an actor. The School of Dramatic Art might to the 
advantage both of the public and of the actors warn away the 
unfit and encourage to go forward only those who had a fair 
prospect of success. 





There is no doubt that acting is one of those arts that can 
to a great extent be taught. It depends upon two or three 
factors which we may consider apart from genius, which always 
takes its own way and has its own rules. But the average man 
or woman who wishes to appear on the stage ought first of all 
to have a certain amount of physical preparation. He or she 
can be taught at least to bow and move gracefully, and to hold 
that perfect balance of the body which is essential to elegant and 
sound movement. In the next place, actors, like singers, ought 
to be taught to enunciate their words plainly. It has been said 
that, if a speaker or reader will get into the habit of uttering 
each syllable correctly and clearly, he has already become an 
elocutionist, and the number of actors and actresses whose 
speech it is difficult to follow, is much larger than would be the 
case if there were any proper teaching facilities. These things 
can be done and ought to be done, but to understand an author 
or to have that fine gift which enables the actor to hold the 
mirror up to nature, is, of course, a gift direct from the gods, 
and any attempt to teich it could only end in failure. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s experiment hasa very fair chance of improving 
the general style of English histrionics, ; 
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SUBTLE 
sweetness 
floated on 
the air, following 
in the golden 
steps of morning. 
It passed through 
my open window 
while I slept, and 
kissed me on the 
mouth. <And I 
awoke with heart 
beating. It was 
as though some 
angel of the light 
had laid her lips 
on mine, and filled 
them with the 
breath of Life. It 
was as though all 
the flowers of the 
world had been 
crushed to one 
sweet perfume, 
and breathed with 
music on my 
soul. And_ then, 
suddenly, 1 knew 
that Spring had 
kissed me. And 
my heart beat 
faster, as if Love = Aviss 77. 
herself stood 
before me in the fulness of her beauty. And all pure 
thoughts were mine. For the kiss of Spring clothes the heart 
with that inward grace, which is also the immortal part of 
Love. A long time had I waited her coming. I had risen with 
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naked soul and gave her 


Immortals. 


And we went out into the morning together. 
fresh and fair beneath the 


the morning, and 
gone up into the 
high places, and 
turned my __ face 
towards the South, 
but -strlil she 
tarried. I had 
listened for her in 
the woods under 
the dim stars of 
twilight, but she 
did not come. And 
yet evenas I 
dreamed of her, 
she stole upon me 
and kissed me 
while I slept. And 
how glorious was 
her coming! For 
the morning star 
shone upon her 
brow, and her 
garments were 
woven of light and 
air, and her feet 
were winged with 
tender winds, and 
her flowing hair 
shed pertume. 
And for a moment 
I put my body 
Copyright from me, and 
stood up in my 


kiss for kiss, and was as one of the 


The earth lay 
ure arch of heaven, and a golden air 
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danced on the wide green meadows. It seemed as though a 
flood of crystal waters had come up in the night, and washed the 
whole world clean of stain. For the grass was hung with 
countless pearls of liquid light, and Nature looked like a bride, 
but just arisen from a bath of perfume, waiting breathless and 
beautiful for the coming of her lover. The sky was an ocean 
of boundless blue, with distant sails coming ‘slowly from 
the South—snowy argosies laden with myrrh and spice from 
fairyland. 

The Silence lay asleep. It seemed as though she listened 
to some sweet inward music of her own. Perhaps far away 
down the cloisters of the years, she heard the songs of the dark- 
eyed vestals coming through white orange groves to hang their 
garlands on the portals of Spring’s shining temple. Or perchance 
she listened to the wild sweet voice of some’fair water-nymph 
combing long tresses beside a crystal spring. Or maybe she 
heard the long despairing cry of a hapless dryad flying in naked 
loveliness before the swift and 
amorous satyrs. 

Blest visions of a lovelier 
age that Spring brings in her 
train! For the dear dead 
hands of old sweet singers 
have taken Spring and dipped 
her even to the lips in the 
purple vintages of classic 
song, and her mouth breathes 
their perfumes, and her hair 
drops their sweetness. I 
would be a _ shepherd, and 
tend my sheep among the 
hills of Arcady. Or I would 
sit under green boughs beside 
the waters of Peneus’ Stream, 
and with a little hollow reed 
make all the trees to sing. 
And from the azure depths 
of the enchanted tide fair 
faces should wonder up with 
trancéd eyes, and there should 
be a rustle in the leaves 
and a flutter of perfume as 
though Beauty listened near. 
Idle dreams! But the wind 
made a harp of the flowing 
hair of Spring, and with light 
fingers touched its golden 
threads to sweetness. And 
balmy airs awoke from sleep 
where they lay among the 
virgin violets, and danced 
along her way. And as she 
went she sang a low sweet 
song—a song with the sound 
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of far blue waters lapping a 
fairy shore, a song with the 
soul’s yearning in it, the 
heart’s desire. 

And I saw Love in all 
her passionate purity, as she 
is seen of angels, and knelt 
at her feet, and bathed them 
with my heart’s tears. 

But it is only for a 
moment that we look upon 
the Immortals. For as 
followed after Spring, Sorrow 
arose and stood in my path, 
and Spring passed on and left 
me. For Spring stays not 
for human pain nor joy, but 
goes rejoicing on her way 
with eyes fixed on Eternity. 
And she takes no thought for 
faded flowers, nor heeds that 
to the eyes of Grief her 
fairest blooms look withered. 
But who shall call her heart- 
less? Is she not rather wise 
with the wisdom that has seen 
all things from the beginning, 
and knows their vanity? For 
she has seen great nations 
rise and fall, and o’er the 
graves of greatness she takes 
her joyous way. She knows 
that our desires are but dust 
that goes down into the 
earth, and our tears but rain 
that is lost in the ground, 
and wonders why we weep. For she knows that Grief endures 
but for a day, but that Joy is for ever and ever. And yet I 
could not look on Sorrow’s face, nor meet her sad sweet eyes; 
else had I fallen at her feet, and craved the mercy of her hands, 
the pity of her voice. But for the first time I passed her by without 
a glance or word. My path climbed up the hilis of Morning. 
And as I went Nature laid her spell upon me, the old sweet spell 
that I had thrown aside for baser things. And to my empty 
heart stole back long banished hopes and dreams, not in their 
old-time flower and freshness, but with a deeper beauty, a more 
impassioned grace. 

I felt like a prodigal returned to the home of his youth 
after many years of sojourn in a strange land, come back to 
find his old Love fairer, fonder, dearer. Only she shamed 
me with her purity. For it is not in the crowded ways of great 
cities that man realises his meanness and littleness, but in 
Nature’s lonely places. The majesty of the morning lay above 
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me, around me, below me, and its glory passed into my soul. 
I had come again into those possessions which had been taken 
from me, and which are worth the world’s treasure—a quiet 
mind and a thankful heart—and I feared no more to meet the 
eyes of Sorrow. Ree E 1G. 


MECHANIC WARFARE. 


S everybody who moves about in the world is conscious, 
the destruction of the Petropavlovsk has had a greater 
effect upon a larger number 
of minds than would be 
supposed from reading the 

newspapers. The feeling which that 
brief episode of war evoked is not, 
indeed, very garrulous anywhere; but 
it is universal, and may be described 
as a deep, uneasy rumination of the 
question. Is this, then, what war is 
coming to? Other questions follow, of 
course ; but what is the answer to this, 
upon which all the rest depend ? 

There is none that can be answered 
more confidently—war is in the hands 
of Science; and the destruction of the 
Russian ship exactly represents what 
all war will be when Science has done 
with it. We have plentiful reason for 
rejoicing in the genius of our time, 
with its wonderful command of the 
mechanical arts, its inventions, its 
dominion over the secrets of Nature, 
and the harnessing of its most pro- 
digious forces for the commonest uses of 
mankind. But though this same genius 
of invention and discovery adds to its 
beneficent achievements day by day, it 
has other employments which may be 
differently described ; so at any rate we Copyright 
are tempted to think when we read 
such stories as this of the Petropavlovsk. The fact is, whatever 
may be the more hopeful view of it, that Science is unceasingly 
engaged in supplying war with ever new and ever more 
terrible engines of destruction. Its means of doing so are 
apparently inexhaustible ; and though that consideration suggests 
that here, too, ‘‘a line must be drawn somewhere,” invention 
goes on unhindered by any but a few capricious measures of 
restraint. Ten years before the last century closed, its 
triumphs in that way seemed quite sufficiently formidable. They 
have been far surpassed since that 
time; but yet it can be said as truly 
now as then, that our inventors would 
think it ridiculous to suppose that they 
cannot go very much farther. ‘*Thanks 
to their ingenuity,” said a writer who 
sometimes appears in this journal, ‘“‘a 
fleet may be sunk, a city burned, ina 
tenth of the time that the work used to 
occupy in more barbarous ages; but 
they hope to accomplish much more 
yet. The chemist, the electrician, the 
engineer, and other Sons of Light, see 
much more to be done in an age of 
boundless command over Nature’s 
secrets. Not every dream of annihilat- 
ing an enemy may be realised, but 
Science has already made so much 
progress in that direction, the field 
before it is so new and the reward of 
success so great, that we may be sure 
of one thing: war has not been pre- 
sented yet with its deadliest equip- 
ment. We are not halfway on the 
road to finality in that direction, and 
Science would take any opinion to the 
contrary as an affront.” 

There was nothing very remarkable 
in those observations when they were copyright 
written, but it is worth a thought that, to 
all intents and purposes, they areas true to-day as they were then, 
although meanwhile the appliances of war have become far more 
sudden, sweeping, coldly terrible. The sinking of that Russian 
ship marks the. point at which the science of destruction has 
arrived, but not where it will stop. We may believe that that 
mechanical piece of work stamps the character of naval warfare 
as modified by Science, but not that the scientific are content 
with it or are unable to improve upon it. Knowing all that has 
been accomplished, dozens of eager and capable students are 
hard at work at this hour, confidently hopeful of making that 
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work shorter, destruction more destructive—confident, too, that 
if only their invention will hasten and intensify the horrors of 
war, no consideration of expense will prevent its adoption. 
Though the achievements of Science as devastator were 
never pondered so gravely as within the last ten days (being 
never so well proved before), they do not disturb for the first 
time. Some years ago, no less an authority than Mr. Maxim 
promised the world a new aerial ship, which, though it could not 
be counted upon to convey freight or passengers till further 
improved, would “ at once become an engine of war.” It might be 
expected to bear aloft about g,ooolb. of war material—bombs 
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charged with high explosives, and capable of ‘destroying in a 
few hours bridges, armouries, arsenals, gas and water works, 
railway stations, public buildings’’—in short, whole cities and 
the people in them. Truth to tell, this announcement excited 
less alarm than seemed reasonable, considering from whom it 
came; but there was then a very prevalent feeling—the best 
political authorities of the time sustaining it—that such prog- 
nostications as Mr. Maxim’s were really the promise of eternal 
peace: war must cease, because reduced to absurdity by the 
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very magnitude of its equipment. Possibly that feeling may 
now revive, and of course it is a reasonable belief that in a 
continuous accumulation of horrors, of terrors, there must be a 
stage when war will come to an end. According to present 
prospects, indeed, the only alternative seems to be an end to the 
human race. Be it noted, however, that short as is that time 
since this belief brought its comfort, the stage of impossible 
endurance seems to have shifted to a point more remote. 
Apparently, the blunting effect of familiarity operates in this as 
in so many other things. The destruction of the troopship 
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Kow-sing appalled, and was forgotten till the Petropavlovsk was 
sunk; and it may be feared that the news of another such 
disaster, though it came next week, would be less of a shock than 
was the news of a few days since. 

But however that may be, no man should suppress the 
thought in the mind of us all, that something should be done 
to limit the chill barbarity of scientific warfare. It may not be 
possible to do so as yet; nevertheless, it will be better to cherish 
the hope than to abandon it upon the speculation that, some day 
or other, we will become so frightfully murderous, so horribly 
cold-blooded, that the remnant of humanity will endure it no 
longer. And there is this to go upon—that there are already 
two or three sufficiently established restraints of the kind 
desired. One of the best known is that which forbids the 
poisoning of wells and water brooks. Another disallows the 
use of deadly vapours. Another is the exclusion of explosive 
bullets. Explosive bullets! Ifthat prohibition could be applied 
to the largest missiles employed in war as well as to the 
smallest--—! That, however, is a hopeless idea. And yet how 
strange it is that while the conscience of mankind (in our part of 
the world, at any rate) will not endure the use of explosive rifle 
bullets, nor even that iater ingenuity the expanding bullet, the 
use of larger missiles of similar character and like effect is 
regarded with unruffled equanimity! It would seem, indeed, 
that of all such means of destruction in war, the only one 
absolutely forbidden by feeling is that which is sometimes 
qualmishly employed in hunting the more formidable “ denizens 


of the forest.””, On no account the small explosive bullet. Yet 
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the large one that is called a shell may be entirely approved ; 
and the bigger it is, and the more terribly explosive, and the 
greater the number of men whom it rends, blinds, and disem- 
bowels at one burst, the more it is esteemed. A rocket well 
aimed, and with a fortunate run througha body of troops, is a 
more formidable missile yet, they say, though imagination takes 
no offence at its use. So be it. War must have its weapons as 
long as it must needs be resorted to, and we see plainly enough 
that the world has become more warlike and not less in these 
our latest and most civilised times. But it is something when, 
logically or illogically, mind and conscience turn against the use 
of any engine of destruction. And when that happens it should 
be the business and the pleasure of statesmanship (which, of 
course, understands that the common rejection of any deadly, 
costly instrument of war is a common gain) to bar the obnoxious 
weapon out. , 

Then what of the torpedo —the most terrible of all explosive 
missiles, and the most inhuman in every circumstance of its 
employment ? Could Mr. Maxim’s air-ships raining down their 
incendiary bombs from the clouds be so very much more 
detestable? That question we shall be better able to answer, 
perhaps, when half-a-dozen battle-ships share the fate of the 
Petropavlovsk by the same mechanic means in something like 
the same time; an evcuat for which we may not have long to 
wait. Tillthen, at any rate, or rather till the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict comes to an end, nothing can be done that should be done to 
redeem war from more than as much dishonour than could be 
brought upon it by the use of explosive rifle bullets. i. G, 
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HE racing last week was decidedly superior to any we have had this 
year. The Spring Meeting at Epsom went with a snap from 
start to finish, Proceedings began with the success of Stephen’s 
Green in the Tattenham Plate, an encouraging commencement for 
backers, a: 
he startea 

equal favourite with 
Lady Honora. The 
winner earned a repu- 
tation as the Talky- 
Talky colt, and this 
was his first perform- 
ance in the colours 
of his present owner, 
Mr. Homan, who 
made a good purchase 
when he bought the 
colt for 600 guineas. 
In the Nork Park 
Plate, which followed, 
Sam Darling brought 
out an immensely 
improved animal in 
Challenger, a son ol 
Isinglass and Meddie- 
some, who had no 
difficulty in defeating 
Extradition, whose 
superior record as 2 
two year old had 
made him a decided ida Ehcone 
favourite. Challenger 

is very heavily W. A. Rouch, 
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engaged, and will probably secure prizes of greater value before the: 


year is out, as his looks stamp him as a worthy son of a distinguished 
sire. After Golden Gleam had repeated her Newmarket victory in the 
Westminster Two Year Old Plate, came the race of the day, the Great 
Metropolitan Stakes. 
This had been looked 
upon ever since the 
Lincoin Meeting as a 
foregone conclusion 
for Mark Time, who 
had run away with 
the Hainton Handi- 
cap, after a sensa- 
tionally successful 
season over hurdles. 
After slight odds had 
been asked for and 
laid, he started 
favourite at even 
money in a field ot 
thirteen. His appear- 
ance was certainly 
calculated to enhance 
the confidence of 
his supporters. He 
is a beautifully 
level-shaped chest- 
nut son of Marco, 
with a command- 
ing stride and nice 
level action, while 
his work during the 
past few months was 
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sufficient evidence of his fitness and stamina. 
Of his rivals, his contemporary, Lovat, who 
won the two-mile Summer Handicap at New- 
market, was second in request, and but for 
the unforeseen the picking would have been 
justified by the result, The favourite left his 
field at the top of the hill, and came away, 
much as he did at Lincoln, to Tattenham 
Corner, when Elba began to creep up, and 
gradually overhauling the leader, won, «after a 
most exciting struggle, by half a length, Lovat 
occupying third place, five lengths away. The 
winner made her mark two years ago by her 
sensational defeat of Sceptre in the Parkhill 
Stakes at Doncaster, but she seemed to have 
irrevocably lost her form last year. It is unusua) 
for any trainer to improve an animal trained by 
Blackwell, who, last year, had charge of Lord 
Cadegan’s horses, but in the present instance 
a change has had a marvellously beneficial 
effect, and the mare showed an improvement in 
appearance which should have prepared us for 
a performance worthy of the best days of her 
three year old career. Condition and perform- 
ance alike reflect the greatest credit on Cole, 
the Exton trainer, to whose skill and care 
Elba’s resuscitation is due. An unfortunate 
<ollision, soon after the horses had entered the 
Derby course, resulted in the fall of three of 
the competitors, Grey Tick, St Patrick’s Day, 
and = Induction. 


W. A. Rouch. 
Fortunately the jockeys 

escaped with nothing worse than a severe shaking, but it was found necessary 
to destroy the first-named, whose leg was broken, I heard that Madden, who 
rode last year’s Cesarewitch winner, reported that he was going well when he 
fell, and had a good winning chance. McCall, who rode Mark Time, was 
suspended for three weeks for the reckless riding which brought about 
the collision, an the sentence certainly does not err on the side of 
severity. 

After the big race Major Edwardes took three races in succession, 
3achelor’s Fancy winning the Great Surrey Handicap, Poppits the Banstead 
Plate, and Pollion the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, all being inmates of his stable, 
his brother, Mr. George Edwardes, being also the owner of the two last- 
mentioned. 

The City and Suburban day was brilliantiy fine, and was honoured by 
the presence of His Majesty King Edward VII., who met with the demon- 
strative reception that indicates the popularity of the King of Sportsmen, 
The big race attracted a field of twenty-one, the largest it has brought 
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Prior to this another ex-seliing plater, Harry Melton, had won the 
Apprentices’ Plate in brilliant fashion, but he had alrevy at Newmarket, 
when he only just failed to give 7lb. to Grey Plume, shown himself to be the 
equal of the Craven Stakes winner, Airlie, and he is probably one of the best 
of his age now running. 

Apart from the big race, backers did not have a bad day, as five 
favourites won, including an evidently smart two year old of Lord Wolverton’s, 
the Rightaway—Fuji Yama filly, who won the Hyde Park Plate in taking 
style. 

After the brilliant sunshine of Epsom, it was depressing to meet with 
cold, cheerless weather at Sandown on Thursday. The racing itself was 
excellent, and the several events were contested by large fields. Eleven 
came to the post for the valuab!e Esher Stakes, a handicap in which a liberal 
management adds £1,000 to the subscriptions, which swell the value of the 
race. It was won by a good animal in Mr. Neumann’s L’Aiglon, who was at 
one time regarded as a serious competitor for Derby honours, but he failed to 
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together during the past twelve years. The result was one of the biggest 
surprises ever witnessed in an important race. After Hackler’s Pride had 
firmly held the post of favourite for fully a week, Niphetos, an Australian 
mare trained by Sam Darling, suddenly sprung from the outside ranks tu a 
prominent position in the market, and eventually deposing the candidate 
from Fallon’s powerful stable, 3 to I was the best price obtainable about 
her at flag-fall. Her appearance in the paddock added to the confidence 
reposed in the judgment of her astute trainer. She is a beautiful mare, full 
of quality, but somewhat ‘* leggy.” Drawn on the extreme outside, she raced 
to the front directly the barrier went up, but she dropped out at Tattenham 
Corner, and, as the field came into the straight, Lord Carnarvon’s colours 
were soon conspicuous on Robert le Diable, who maintained the lead to the 
end, and won very easily by three lengths. The same horse was favourite for 
the race last year, and failed ignominiously in far inferior company ; on the 
present occasion he had no friends, and 40 to 1 was obtainable about his 
chance at the start. Dean Swift, a three year old, who ran last year in 
selling plates, was second, and no favourite was placed. 


THE PARADE FOR THE 


CITY AND SUBURBAN. 
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stand the exigencies of training, and, although he ran at the end of last year, 
was never before in a condition to co himself justice. Egyptian Beauty 
cantered home an easy winner in the Cobham Two Year Old Maiden Race 
from twenty other competitors. Although hailing from Fallon’s powerful 
stable, she carried the confidence neither of her owner, Captain Purefoy, nor 
of the public, and was not backed for a shilling. Backers had a sore trial 
when Mr. Thursby just failed on Semper Vivant, a favourite in a selling race, 
who was unlucky to finish a head behind Auk and Candelaria, who dead- 
heated. <A further trial awaited them when the latter, on whom at one time 
odds of 2 to 1 were laid, failed also by the narrow margin of a head in 
the deciding heat. There was equally good racing and somewhat better 
weather on Friday. This year’s three year olds have shown such a 
decided disinclination to confirm their relative positions of last year, that 
it seemed hopeless to exercise private judgment in the Tudor Plate, and, 
as in the ‘‘City,” backers were content to follow the lead of clever 


stables, and the candidates trained by Darling and Fallon once more 
occupied the leading positions in the bettirg. Admiral Breeze, who defeated 
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W. A. Rouch. ROBERT LE 
the pair, had the confidence of those who were impressed by his appearance 
and breeding (he is by Velasquez out of Seabreeze) and by his forward running, 
when evidently not wound up, on the occasion of his maiden appearance in 
the Craven Stakes. The favourites were second and third, St. Day, 
Darling’s candidate, occupying the latter position, but I think his failure was 
due at least as much to his rider’s want of dash as to his own incapacity, and 
he by no means disgraced himself. The Brocklesby winner, Vedas, after a 
somewhat erratic display in the early part of the race, won the Sandown 
Park Stud Produce Stakes in good style, after repeated reminders from the 
whip had drawn his attention to the business in hand, and he is evidently as 
good as anything of his age we have seen, with the possible (and probable) 
exception of Cicero. Some amusement, not untinged with melancholy, was 
caused by Mr. S. B. Joel’s Evacuation, wiio was unbacked, defeating his 
brother Mr. J. Joel’s The Greek, who carried thousands, by a head in a 
selling plate. The first portion of the meeting concluded with two handicaps 
which flattered their framers in the large fields brought to the post, but their 
self-satisfaction must have been sadly lessened when Mouraviff, who had run 
away with the Princess of Wales’s Handicap the previous day, won the 
Twickenham Handicap with almost equal ease, in spite of a 12lb. penalty 
thus earned. 

I have not space to deal with the racing under National Hunt Rules, 
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which offered the least valuable prizes of the season for jumpers. Greusil, 
who trained the **City” winner, had the satisfaction of furnishing the winner of 
the big hurdle handicap with Colcu, who was, like Robert le Diable, an 
extreme outsider, and Major Edwardes also supplemented his series of Epsom 
successes by winning the equally valuable Steeplechase Handicap with a horse 
of his own, Glenrocky, besides taking a minor event with Sir Dennis, also 
his own property. 

I am pleased to see that the Jockey Club are going to consider seriously 
a modification of their rules that I have long advocated. Lord Durham, the 
senior steward, is bringing forward a proposal to lessen the minimum 
distance for races for two year olds in the early part of the season from five 
furlongs to four furiongs. The change will be welcomed by all who deprecate 
the severe strain put upon beginners of tender years at the commencement of 
their careers, and I hope it will safely pass the ordeal of any criticism it may 
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meet with from the most intensely conservative body in England, the Jockey 
Club. I know it has the approval of every trainer and owner whose opinion 
I have asked upon it. KAPPA, 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PREPARING FOR SUMMER. 

LTHOUGH spring flowers are with us, and we are loth to part 
with them, it must not be forgotten that preparations must be 
going forward for summer planting. Where exotics are now 
under glass, opportunity should be taken whenever possible 
of exposing them to as much of the outside air as is consistent 
with safety. When the wind blows cold from the north or east 

and frost threatens, shut up the frames at once, for in May frosts occur that 
dash the hopes of the gardener who is too anxious to transfer his stock under 
glass to the beds in the parterre. But life-giving air must, when it is not 
too cold, and therefore retards growth, play about the Calceolarias, 
Geraniums, and Dahlias, and other plants that are waiting to go out, otherwise 
the shoots will be too tender to stand exposure even in early June, unless the 
weather is unusually warm. As a general rule it is not safe to plant until the 
iast week in May, and for Dahlias the first week 
in June. To do so before is to court absolute 
disaster. The beds may be prepared, of course, 
unless occupied with spring flowers in their full 
beauty, so that everything will be in readiness 
when the time comes. Many annual flowers are 
now in their seedling stage — Sweet Peas, 
Nasturtiums, and so forth—but there will be 
little summer beauty unless there is a rigid 
thinning out of overcrowded growth. A garden 
of annuals is beautiful in itself, without the help 
even of perennials, but only when each seedling 
is allowed to develop to its utmost limits with- 
out overcrowding. 
THE DouBLE Rock Cress. 

It is necessary to give the botanical name 
of a flower to ensure the right sort being 
obtained when ordered from a_nurseryman. 
The double Rock Cress is Arabis albida fl.-pl., 
and it is pleasant to find that it is quite as 
happy in a wall as the well-known type which 
is found in many cottage gardens, chiefly as 
a flowery margin to the path. The double 
variety has flowers which are iike little white 
rosettes, and owing to this they remain longer 
in beauty. There is greater substance in them, 
and the hot suns of April and May have less 
effect upon them. Few plants have become 
popular in so short a time. It was only intro- 
duced four or five years ago, but its value was 
recognised at once, cuttings were freely inserted, 
and the plant is now in many English gardens. 
The way to get the cuttings is to take them in 
June, and put them in light soil under a hand- 
light. Shi de them for a time, water judiciously, and they will soon have rooted, 
It is a plant that is difficult to suppress when once it is established. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

It is quite time Pansy planting was finished, if a 
gay display is wished for during the coming summer. We _ have written 
of these before, and do so again, as nothing contributes more to the gaiety 
of the garden in summer and early autumn than a well-chosen selection. 
A bed of Blue Gown, with the white Viscountess Folkestone Rose, is a dream 
of delight. Blue Gown is the writer’s favourite Pansy; it was raised by 
Dr. Stuart, and the flowers, when every tuft is crowned with them, have a 
cloud-like effect, which it is not possible to get with varieties of more definite 
colouring. Another charming variety is Devonshire Cream, and the name 
implies the colouring, and Rosea Pallida and Sweet Lavender are both 
delightful. Pansies enjoy a cool, rather moist soil, and the modern race is 
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more tufted in growth than the older varieties. This has given rise to the 
popular name. 

Planting Water-lilies.—April is the month for planting Nymphzas, so 
that no time must now be lost in placing them where they are to grow. 
Much depends upon the size of the tank as to the selection to make, as some, 
the hybrids called Marliacea, make tremendous growth, but a few, such as the 
little pygmzea Helvola, are suitable for a small tank or pool. It is even 
possible to grow the smaller kinds in tubs. 

The Galax.—A custom begun in America and adopted in this country 
is the use of the leaves of the Galax as a dinner-table decoration, and their 
neatness and beautiful colouring are responsible for this fast-developing 
fashion. We have been asked so repeatedly to name the plant that gives this 
foliage that a note about it may interest and instruct. The use of the 
Galax leaves is of quite recent date. It is mentioned in an exhaustive 
botanical work lately issued in America, ‘‘ The Cyclopzdia of American 
Horticulture,” page 623, as dating back only to 1890, when they were intro- 
duced to the Northern florist trade by Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, who had 
experimented with them for several years before the year mentioned. The 
reports received fully justified the introducer in advertising the leaf widely as a 
florist’s decorative material for making wreaths, crosses, and in all designs for 
which Ivy leaves had been almost exclusively used. To-day, in America, 
Galax leaves have to a great extent taken the piace of those of the Ivy, being 
less expensive, more easily handled and preserved, and having long wiry stems. 
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The brilliant bronze colouring is also much appreciated. Mr. Kelsey writes : 
‘*The area over which Galax is collected extends from Virginia to Georgia, 
and isso vast that there is no danger of exterminating the plant by collecting 
the leaves, even if it were injured thereby, which does not seem to be the case. 
It is not practicable to grow the plant for the harvest of leaves, at least in 
America, the process being too expensive. Under cultivation they would 
perhaps not average one perfect saleable leaf per plant, as a speck or worm- 
hole renders it unfit for decorative purposes. In Europe Galax has been 
tried with varying success under glass, the leaves bringing a very high price. 
It is a beautiful ground-covering plant, especially adapted to the Rhodo- 
dendron border, where the soil and situation alike are suitoble to its growth, 
and delights in shade and a cool, moist, peaty loam.” The Galax is a 
favourite in many gardens. It is not unlike the Shortia, and its leaves 
change to the same brilliant colours, sometimes being a blood-red, without a 
trace of green, but more frequently the crimson is toned by bronze and 
almost chocolate, a mingling of colours which imparts much richness and 
beauty to the plant. Where the Christmas Rose is happy there also will the 
Galax spread into a healthy tuft, enjoying half shade and a damp, peaty soil. 
There is beauty, too, in the slender spikes of white flowers which greet us in 
July. The leaves can be easily recognised on the table ; they are roundish, 
sometimes approaching to heart-shape firm, almost leathery in texture, and 
have wiry stems. Those of deep crimson colour.ng are rare ; it is more usual 
to see the normal green. 


OLD TITLEPAGES & FRONTISPIECES.—1. 


O hit on a title which will read attractively in advertise- 
ments adds not a little to the profits of author and 
publisher, 
nor is it of 
slight im- 


= : C3 
portance that the jf #-¢ aE 
title, when found, }| 
should be hand- }} ‘ ee 
somely displayed in Serna 
the book itself. Thus <— 
to catch the _ book- 
buyer’s eye, authors, 
printers, and pub- 
lishers have surren- 
dered those more 
detailed and personal 
appeals with which 
books used to end 
before title-pages 
were invented. It was 
at the end of the 
book in the early 
days of book-building 
that authors told of 














plague in the neighbouring towns prevented him from 
obtaining necessary appliances — since this first book was 
begun his workshop 
has been refitted, and 
future volumes will 
be much more beauti- 
ful. In several in- 
stances the death of 
the printer while 
engaged on his task 
is announced, usually 
in terms which are 
chiefly addressed to ad- 
vertising his successor, 
but in at least one case 
with real feeling, asa 
‘“orete harme for 
many a poure man.” 
Decoration, too, was 
not lacking, for at 
the end of the para- 
graph which gave all 
these details there 
would often come the 





the pains of compo- 
sition, and alternated 
between generous 
praises of the printer 
and rather mean 
attempts to make 
him responsible — for 
all his own faults and 
a few besides. Here, 
too, the printer-pub- 
lisher announced the 
year, month, and day 
when the last lines of 
copy were set up in 


printer’s trade mark, 
at first a pair of 
shields, one bearing 
his own mark, the 
other that of his 
town, afterwards 
elaborate devices 
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type, thanked God 
and the blessed Virgin 
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expect to find ona 
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that his task was done, 
boasted of the beauty 
of the impression, and 
the care with which 
the text had _ been 
supervised, and 
claimed credit for 
the lowness of the 
price. 

Personal details are 
not wanting in these 
final paragraphs. One 
publisher owns _ to 
Misprints; unscrupu- 
lous rivals were endea- 
vouring to forestall 
him, and the book 
was printed ‘ quicker 
than asparagus are 
cooked”? to turn the 
tables on them. 
Another is similarly 
apologetic, because the 





HOLBEIN’S BORDER FOR THE GREAT BIBLE, 


With the Arms of the Earl of Essex cut out, 


title-page. It gave 
the craftsman his 
chance of speech at 
the end of his task, 
and had many other 
merits, but not that 
of clearness. When 
there are indexes, 
appendixes, or supple- 
mentary matter of 
any xind the inform- 
ing paragraph has 
often to be hunted 
for, and-as_ books 
multiplied and paper 
cheapened the title 
was printed also at 
the beginning, on a 
separate leaf. Thither 
the publisher’s device 
soon followed it, 
though when printing 
and publishing became 
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distinct occupations the printer was 
allowed to retain his device in its old 
place at the end of the book—a custom 
which has slowly come back into 
fashion since interest in the artistic side 
of printing revived. As an alternative 
to the publisher’s device, the title-page 
was often decorated with a wood-cut 
picture illustrating the subject of the 
book, and where neither picture nor 
device was forthcoming the lettering of 
the title was often so gracefully 
arranged as to give sufficient pleasure 
of itself. Graduaily the title - page 
robbed not only the end of the book 
of all its charms, but stole also from 
the first page of the text. It was 
on this that in the days of manuscript 
the illuminators had lavished the re- 
sources of their beautiful art, and 
during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century the first page of text in many 
printed books is found surrounded, 
wholly or partly, with a wood-cut 
border seldom less than graceful, and 
often very beautiful indeed. In the 
sixteenth century this ornament was 
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in 1493. The ornament, it must be 
owned, is in part unmeaning, and 
when it was coarsely imitated else- 
where it became wearisome enough, 
but the centre panel is perfect, and 
the general effect delightfully graceful. 
When they were more severely minded, 
the Venetians used Oriental ropework 
interlacements, and when France took 
up the running in the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century she adapted 
this idea as well as others. For a 
book on mathematics published in 
1534, Simon Colines (the most artistic 
publisher of his day, thanks to the 
_ help of Geoffroy Tory) combined such 
a ropework design with littie figures 
representing the different sciences which 
have mathematical connections. The 
combination is pleasing enough, and 
appealed to that preference for pictorial 
over purely decorative work with which 
all designers have to reckon. In the 
early sixteenth century some of the 
happiest attempts to unite the two are 
found in books printed about 1520 at 
Wittenberg, where Lucas Cranach was 
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transferred to the title-page, and as 
long as the popularity of wood-cut 
work lasted these title-page borders are among the most impur- 
tant features in the decoration of books. 

Books travelled far in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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and publishers in one country imitated the work of those of 
another with surprising quickness. Yet despite all this imitation 
each centre of printing managed to-retain a good deal of indi- 
viduality. In all matters of taste Italy easily kept ahead of 
other countries until about 1520. Though much of the actual 
printing was done by Germans (ubiquitous missionaries of the 
new art), the Italians indoctrinated them with their own sense of 
fityess and proportion. Hence for delicate beauty of decoration 
in borders on title-pages, as well as on those round the first 
pages of text, we must go to Venice, where we shall find it well 
displayed in such an example as the Terence printed for Soardi 


BALIGAULT, 1493. 


turning out admirable work for the 
publishers. Two of the best of these 
borders he designed for use by Johann Griininger, who 
decorated some of his most serious publications with the sportive 
designs here shown. 

While Cranach was at work at Wittenberg, Hans Holbein 
and his brother Ambrosius were similarly engaged at 
Basel, but sometimes with less keen perception of the sort of 
work which was suitable to be entrusted to  book-printers. 
Cranach’s designs are open and clear; it would need deliberate 
malice on the part of a printer to spoil them. The Basel press- 
men had much harder tasks set them. Thus Hans Holbein designed 
for Froben the great allegorical border depicting the tumbling 
babies, who present themselves at the portal of Life, are received 
there by Genius, and pass through all the sorrows and trials of 
life till the happy survivor kneels to receive his crown in Heaven. 
The rich effect of the general design is preserved in most 
copies, but the finer details are often blurred by careless 
presswork on poor paper, and then half the value of the work 
is lost. Ambrosius Holbein sinned more in this respect than 
Hans, and another Basel artist, the Master J. F., must 
have caused Froben’s workmen to lapse into absolute 
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despair. Of Hans Holbein’s simpler work the best-known 
examples are a series of borders, with classical footpieces, one 
of which, that representing the attempt of Mutius Scaevola 
on the life of Porsenna, and his fortitude in holding his hand 
in the flame, found its way to England. When Henry VIII. 
had his tract against Luther, the ‘Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum,”’ ready for the press in 1521, Holbein’s design was 
used by Pynson for its decoration, and several of the Basel 
borders are reproduced in English books of this period. Ata 
later date Holbein was more directly connected with English 
books, and is credited with having designed the fine title-page 
to the edition of Coverdale’s translation, published, under the 
auspices of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in April, 1539. 
Here Henry VIII., Archbishop Cranmer, and Cromwell himself 
are all shown distributing Bibles. The demand for them (in 
consequence of the proclamation ordering one to be placed in 
each parish church) was so great that between April, 1539, and 
December, 1541 (when the King changed his mind and would 
sanction no new ones), this Great Bible went through seven 
different editions. But in July, 1540, Cromwell was beheaded, 
and in the editions published subsequently the title-page appears 
with a blank space where his arms had been printed, the 
arms, as those of a traitor, having been cut out of the wood- 
block. 

No other English book has a wood-cut title-page so decora- 
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tive and impressive as that of the Great Bible, but in default of 
another Holbein the English publishers did their best. Of the 
printers of the second half of the century, by far the finest was 
John Day, a Suffolk man, and, perhaps, the first English profes- 
sional printer (as opposed to foreign immigrants) for whose work 
any great technical merit can be claimed. Day was befriended, 
and probably to some extent financed, by Archbishop Parker, a 
genuine book-lover who kept a staff of binders, and other adepts 
in the craft of books, at work in his palace. The earliest of 
Day’s finer books is William Cunningham's “ Cosmographicall 
Glasse” (1559), which he adorned with a portrait, many large 
initials and diagrams, and also with a curious title-page, 
representing the different mathematical arts. Four years later 
Day published the “« Actes and Monuments of these Latter and 
Perilious Dayes,”’ generally known as Foxe’s “‘ Book ot Martyrs, 
and to this also he prefixed an elaborate title-page epitomising 
the illustrations of martyrdoms with which the book is adorned, 
and contrasting them with Roman ceremonies. ren 
Several other English publishers attempted to decorate their 
title-pages with borders about this period, but their efforts were 
not very successful. They took generally the form of an 
imitation of architectural sculptures, an emblematic figure being 
stationed on each side of the title, and the rest of the border 
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being filled up 
with unmeaning 
columns or details 
of fruit and foliage. 
The best of these 
designs is one used 
by Tottell (the 
printer of the 
treasury of verse 
known as ‘ Tot- 
tell’s Miscellany ’’) 
in his larger law 
books; the worst, 
that found in 
Whitchurch’s | edi- 
tion of the first 
Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. By a 
most curious freak 
the border to this 
heretical —publica- 
tion charmed the 
eyes of a strictly 
orthodox printer in 
Mexico, who copied 
it (even retaining 
Whitchurch’s 
initials) in an edi- 
tion of a work of 


in 1559. 

In contrast to 
these clumsy and 
pretentious — archi- 
tectural designs 
there came into use 
an almost pecu- 
liarly English 
fashion of building 
up round the let- 
tering of the title- 
page quite insig- 
nificant _ tailpieces 
into borders which 
have something of 
the charm and deli- 
cacy of lace. There 
must be some hun- 
dreds of English 
books published 
during a half cen- 
tury which may 
be dated from 
about 1560, de- 
corated with these 
simple but effec- 
tive designs. Often 
they are found 
sadly spoilt by the 
binders’ sears, but 
wnen clean’ and 
with ample margins 
they are very pleasing indeed. The last wood-cut title-page of 
any artistic merit was that prefixed to the second edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” published in 1593, and used again in 
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IFE in the wilds of Central Africa has charms for the man 
who is fond of sport, and if he lives on the banks of a 
river, time never hangs heavily on his hands. We— 
that is, my brother and myself-—were camped for eight 
months on the Upper Kafue River, near the borders of 

the Congo Free State, trading ivory and rubber from the natives, 
and although our business occupied only a few hours each week, 
and we had no neighbours within five days’ journey, yet every 
hour of our time was filled up with some kind of sport. Our 
camp was on a high bank on the west side of the river, and from 
it we obtained a splendid view of the plains, which extend from 
the bank to about a mile back on both sides. 

Every morning at daybreak we got up and scanned the plains 
with our glasses for game. Often our boys called us first to say 
that a herd of water-buck or hartebeeste was grazing in sight, 
especially if the camp was out of meat. The river was full of 
fish—barbel, bream, pike, and tiger-fish. The bream were by 
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1598, and in some 
supdsequent editions. 
The porcupine 
within the oval at 
the top of the 
frame was Sidney’s 
crest, the lion on 
the right side being 
one of the sup- 
porters of the 
Sidney arms, while 
the bear was the 
badge of his kins- 
man, Lord Leices- 
ter. The shepherd 
and Amazon on 
their strange 
perches are, of 
course, Musidorus 
and Pyrocles in 
their disguises as 
Dorus and Zel- 


of the design, with 
its motto, ‘* Non 
tibi spiro ”’—* Not 


fragrance’’—ad- 
dressed to the 
Inquisitive porker, 
is emblematical of 
the secret charm of 
the Arcadia which 
the uninitiated 


LONDON T ; could not be ex- 
Imprinted for William Ponfonbie. SO NE GN pected to under- 
Anno Domini, 1598. 


stand. Having 
caused this title- 
page to be designed 
for the “ Arcadia” 
(probably at the 
suggestion of some 
of Sidney’s friends), 
Master Ponsonby, 
its publisher, soon 
afterwards used it to 
decorate a transla- 
tion of Machiavelli’s 
“Florentine His- 
tory,’ and sub- 
sequently, with less 
entireinappropriate- 
ness, for the 1611 
edition of Spenser's 
‘‘ Faery Queen.” 
When Mr. W. H. 
Mallock found it 
there, he mistook 
the porcupine with 
its collar for a ‘“hog 
with a halter,” and, 
on the principle that a hanged hog is good bacon, extracted from 
it, by some recondite means, a fresh proof that Bacon wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare ! A. W. Potvarp. 
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far the best eating, but the tiger-fish and big barbel gave the 
best sport. Spoon-bait, with strong pike tackle and a stiff 
bamboo rod, was all that was required, and trolling behind a 
dug-out paddled by natives we could soon make a bag. The 
tiger-fish fight gamely, and, breaking water repeatedly, very 
often succeed in shaking the hooks from their mouths. Barbel 
run up to 8olb. weight, and a heavy one can tow a canoe alon+ 
the surface at some speed. 

The natives trap fish by building fences across a river, or 
the entrance to a backwater, and placing traps made from reeds 
in openings. The traps are similar to those used for catching 
minnows in this country, but are made very big and strong. 
Often an etter gets in after the fish, and helps to vary the natives’ 
diet. Many an otter-skin have 1 got which was caught in this 
way. Fish are also netted in large quantities, and also speared 
at night from a canoe, with a fire kindled on a mud fireplace in 
the prow. These ways of securing a bag will no doubt horrify 
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the home angler, who may not even 
use certain baits for fear of quickly 
depopulating the streams; but in 
African rivers and swamps fish mul- 
tiply so rapidly that no amount of 
trapping will appreciably reduce their 
numbers. Fish-eagles, kingfishers, 
crocodiles, otters, and natives live on 
fish, and the killing off of the big 
fish seems only to help the others to 
multiply more quickly. The plains 
along the river bank are flooded for 
four months during the rains, and 


converted into huge _ shallow lakes, 
which form — splendid spawning 
grounds. 

While the rains last one can 


pole over these plains in canoes after 
ducks, geese, and osprey, which are 
found in numbers. There are several 
kinds of duck, including pretty little 
red and white teal, which are very 
shy, and, like all teal, very difficult 
to retrieve when wounded. Of geese 
there are several kinds, but all are 
tough and rather coarse eating. Doves 
abound on the bushes whick fringe 
the river bank, and afford excellent 
sport with a ‘22 rook rifle, snap- 
shooting as the canoe passes them. An occasional hippo is 
met with in the deep pools at the bends, and his blow is 





SCHOOL OF HIPPO BASKING. 


music to the sportsman. Hippo get very shy in the neigh- 
bourhood of a white man’s station, and, if much hunted, 
stick to the very wide pools, or 
retire to swamps, where it is difficult 
to reach them. When we camped 
on the Kafue, schools of from ten 
to thirty were found together, but 
after being disturbed several times 
they shifted to a huge swamp to 
the north, where the only way to get 
at them was by poling canoes through 
about a mile of reeds and narrow 
channels to the lake-like patches 
of open water where they had 
retired to. 

Hunting them in these places 
had some excitement, as there was 
no place to land in the event of being 
upset. The only canoes we could 
get were dug-outs capable of carrying 
not more than three men, very nar- 
row, mostly rotten, and patched with 
lumps of moist clay to stop leakage. 
If capsized they sank like stones, so, 
as the place was full of crocodiles, 
we had always a spare canoe at hand. 
We hunted them successfully several 
times in their swamps, but always 
had a lot of trouble in getting the 
meat cut up and brought ashore. 

All the fat which we used for 
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CANOES FULL OF FISH. 


cooking, etc., was procured from hippo, and we had to 
feed from forty to fifty natives living on the station during 
the rains, when grain and _ native 
foods were difficult to get, so that a 
hippo, even if he weighed three tons, 
soon disappeared into biltong. Hippo 
make splendid tracks across country 
between bends of the river, and the 
natives dig round deep pits on these 
and cover them with branches and 
earth; the hippo, travelling along at 
night, drop head first into them. 

The accompanying photograph of 
a dead hippo being towed by a canoe 
was taken in front of our camp. The 
other, of a school of hippo basking, 
was taken about twelve miles down 
stream. This photograph was the 
result of a great deal of patient 
waiting in ambush with a camera and 
a string attached to the shutter. On 
that occasion we shot two hippo 
afterwards, and spent two days there 
to enable our boys to cut up and dry 
the meat. Hippo-hunting, as a rule, 
is not exciting, except from a canoe 
or boat, where the animal has a 
chance of turning the tables. If a 
clean shot is made he sinks like a 
stone, and, beyond a few _ bubbles 
on the surface, nothing more is seen till he rises to the 
surface, belly up, in from one to four hours. One can 
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generally tell by the thud of the 
bullet if the shot has told. It is 
mostly snap-shooting as they blow, 


and a novice or excitable person will 
often waste a lot of ammunition bang- 
ing away ai every nose he sees bob- 
bing up, irrespective of distance or 
position. The vulnerable spot is the 
brain, and it is advisable to wait for 
a side shot, when a bullet in the 
neighbourhood of the ear will surely 
find it. 

Numbers of crocodiles come rourd 
attracted by the smell of the meat, 
and we shot many, including that in 
the photograph reproduced, which 
measured 17ft. On cutting him open, 
he was found to contain the remains 
of an Mpala ram (with horns intact), 
which he had probably caught while 
it was drinking. On one occasion I 
cut up a crocodile which contained 


no less than forty-nine bangles of 
ivory and copper, showing that he 


had swallowed one or more natives, 
so I always get the boys to cut up 
any we shoot. They are loathsome 
reptiles, and I never consider a shot 
at them wasted. Many a_ native 


while drawing water after dark is caught by the arm and 
hunting 


dragged into the river, and I had a 





fine 


old 
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which had been 
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my companion in many an expedition during 
the four years of Ins life in Central Africa, taken by 
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crocodile right under my nose one day in a small stream. 
where he had gone to drink after running down a wounded puku 
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I had a very exciting experience with one on the Lufanyama 
a Kiver. Camping one afternoon, I went out to hunt lechwe, 
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which were plentiful in the swamps. I 
wounded one splendid bull, and gave 
chase, accompanied by two boys. We 
followed it across one or two channels, 


and finally the boy who was _ leading 
caught it up in an arm of the stream 


about 2ft. deep. As he was holding on 
to the buck, a crocodile, attracted no doubt 
by the blood which flowed from the wounded 
animal, shot up and seized the boy by the 
leg below the knee. He hung on to the 
other boy, who had come up, and I 
arrived to the accompaniment of yells. 
Fortunately the crocodile was only a small 


one, and we managed to get the boy 
from him. The lechwe meantime made 


his escape, and I sent back to camp for 
men to carry in the wounded native. 
His leg was badly lacerated, but with 
careful treatment he recovered soon, and 
was in my service up to the time | left 
for home. Very good sport is had by 
fishing for crocodiles in the following way. 
A piece of wood, about 2in. thick and 
12in. long, is sharpened at both ends, 
and attached by the middle to a stout 
line. ‘Lo the other end of the line is 
fixed a float. A lump of meat is, of the 
entrails of a buck are, tied on to the 























sharpened stick, and the whole 
thing thrown into the river and 
allowed to float down with the 
current. The crocodile swal- 
lows the bait, and away goes 
the float along the surface. 
Then a rush out with a canoe 
and a pull on the line fixes the 
pointed piece of wood in his 
gullet. Itis necessary to shoot or 
spear him as he struggles on the 
surface, as he is much too heavy 
and strong to land like a fish. 
The puku antelope, of which 
a photograph is given, is a pretty 
little water-buck, found in great 
numbers on the plains along 
the river banks; herds of over a 
hundred are sometimes seen, 
and I saw on one occasion over 
a hundred bulls together. The 
length of the horns varies greatly 
in different districts. In 1898 
I hunted on the Chambeze 
River, which runs from Tan- 
ganyika plateau into Lake 
Bargweolo, and shot about 
twenty rams, but not one of 
them exceeded 16in. On the 
Loangwa and Luapala Rivers, 
where there are numberless 
herds, 18in. is considered a big 
head. On the Kafue the horns 
run particularly big, 18in. being 
an average, and we shot several of 
2oin. and one 20}in. Puku stick 
to the river banks, and they can 
be hunted all the year round, 
as one always knows’ where PORTRAIT 
to find them. During the rains. 
when the grass was high, and all other game was scattered, 
they, together with reed-buck, 1ormed our stock article of diet. 
They could often be shot from the canoe, and it was very handy 
to have the waterway tocarry the buck back tocamp. One could 
take the canoe out for an hour or two and return with a puku,a 
dozen fish, and a brace or two of ducks. Old bulls are very 
hard to kill, and sometimes go a long way when fatally wounded. 
When hard hit or pressed they take to water readily, and cross 
and recross a river, and often when following them have I been 
anxious for the safety of my dogs on account of crocodiles. 
Witha camera fitted with a 3}in. telephoto lens we succeeded 
in getting pictures of herds of different kinds of game, and the 
accompanying photographs were taken at 300yds. and 6ooyds. 
respectively. Only photographers and sportsmen who have 
hunted game in Africa can appreciate telephotographs of wild 
game. In the first place, the camera is a stand one, weighing, 
together with case and slides, 25lb. It requires very careful 
focussing, and owing to the long extension and combination of 
lenses, so much light is cut off that even with f3 stop and 
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a special rapid plate 4$sec. 
exposure is) required in an 
ordinary light. Great steadiness 
is essential, as the slightest 
breeze makes a blurred image. 
To stalk the game and get the 
camera in position clear of the 
long grass without being seen 
or getting in the wind is a 
work of art. I have spent 
half a day stalking and lying 
in wait for a herd, only to 
find, after I had the image 
on the focussing-screen, 
that they would not keep 
steady, or would not group 
together; a reed-buck or some- 
thing else would get interested 
in the operaticns and give the 
alarm, or a dozen other things 
might occur. Provided all 
obstacles were overcome, and 
a picture secured, there was 
always a chance that the plate 
would turn out badly in de- 
veloping. Our photographic 
materials took twelve months 
in transit, and a large proportion 
of the plates were bad. It is 
easier to stalk and shoot a 
hundred buck than to take one 
good telephotograph. 

After these explanations | 
trust that defects in the 
pictures will be passed over 
lightly. 

The picture of four puku 
rams was taken at 300yds. with 
A PUKU. f5°6 stop and 4sec. exposure. 

The buck were watching me, and 
I just managed to get the picture before they bolted; one of 
them has only one horn, the other probably having been broken 
while fighting. There is also a picture of a herd of puku with 
only one ram amongst them ; they had been on the run and just 
stopped, which accounts for them being in line. The country at 
the back of them is park-like clumps of trees, with open spaces 
between, and it is an ideal shooting ground. The photographs 
were taken from the river bank. These were amongst the easiest 
of our telephotographs to take, as puku are very local in their 
habits, and even 1f shot at repeatedly return to the same plains. 
They are also very curious, and will often stand and watch 
one for some time before running away. From the foregoing 
it will be seen that game, if not so numerous as it was in 
the days of the early explorers, is sufficiently plentiful to 
afford any reasonable man all the sport he can _ possibly 
wish for. How long this state of affairs will last it is 
impossible to say, and even now the more settled parts of 
Africa are sadly lacking in those wild creatures that originally 
inhabited their plains and forests. Ropert Wricur. 








TELEFHOTOGRAPH OF A HERD OF PUKU AT SIX HUNDRED YAKDS. 
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‘CCOVNTRY — TODDINGTON MANOR, 
MES ® GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Oo 
GARDENS 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


a 


_OLD&! & NEW MR HUGH ANDREWS. 


HIS very remarkable and beautiful house, standing in 


the midst of a fine estate in a charming part of 


Gloucestershire, is a striking example of ecclesiastical 

Gothic adapted to domestic purposes. All may see 

its merits in the pictures which accompany this article. 
It was built about the year 1825, from the designs of Barry, for 
Lord Sudeley, and of the class to which it belongs there is, 
perhaps, no rival to it in England. Eaton Hall is, of course, one 
of the same architectural family, and there are many other 
examples, but in character, picturesqueness, and true domestic 
charm, Toddington Manor in many ways excels. Until it came 
by purchase to its present owner the estate was a very interesting 
example of the endurance of territorial possession in this country. 
It remained, indeed, for more than eight centuries in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of those who had held it before the Norman 
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Conquest. Centuries passed by, and in 1643 Sir John Tracy of 
Toddington, by reason of “his most eminent virtue,” and the 
‘splendour of his descent,’’ was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron and Viscount Tracy of Rathcoole, County Dublin, 
and the peerage continued until 1797, when, on the death of the 
eighth viscount, who was buried at Toddington, it became 
extinct. This nobleman’s only daughter, who inherited the 
estates, married her cousin, Charles Hanbury, son and heir of 
Capel Hanbury, who assumed the name of Tracy after that of 
Hanbury, and was raised to the peerage in 1838 as Baron 
Sudeley of Toddington. It was he who built the present house, 
which took the place of the old dwelling of the Tracys, but the 
quaint dismantled Jacobean gateway remains as a memorial of 
its character. 

It will soon be very easy for visitors to see this, as the Great 
Western Railway Company are now 
building a connecting line between 
Honeybourn and Cheltenham, which 
actually passes through the estate, and 
Toddington Station will be its centre. 
This will be a great convenience to 
those who are travelling through the 
charming fruit country that lies round 
Toddington Manor.’ The building of 
this line will complete the network 
of railways which for some years 
past has been gradually becoming 
constructed. They were much needed, 
as the district is one in which there 
are many places that are too large to 
be called villages, and almost too small 
to be dignified with the name of towns. 

Lord Sudeley adorned the splendid 
mansion of his erection with pleasure 
grounds and gardens on an extensive 
scale, and improved the deer park on 
the south, which abounds in fine 
timber. Fruit farms were established 
in the vicinity, covering 500 acres, 
which were reputed to be the largest of 
the kind in England, and have now been 
greatly increased by the present owner 
to nearly 1,000 acres, almost all the fruit 
being converted into jam at a factory 
on the estate. The Manor House is 
situated, in its large and richly- wooded 
park, some three miles from Winchcomb 
and within ten miles of Cheltenham, 
amidst a very beautiful country of hill 
and hollow in the Cotswold district. 
The park covers about 600 acres, with 
the old deer park, and is approached 
by three carriage drives with entrance 
lodges, which have been recently erected 
in excellent taste by the present owner, 
who has also done much to improve the 
estate. The grounds and gardens are 
very beautifully laid out, and the 
mansion is approached by fine terraces 
with flights of stone steps. The wood- 
land has grown to great luxuriance, 
so much so, indeed, as to exclude some 
delightful views of distant scenery, 
but this is a matter now likely to be 
corrected. 

The house, as we have suggested, 
is a very stately structure, and a mag- 
nificent example of its style. Its details 
are extraordinarily rich, and give great 
picturesqueness to a structure which 
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is very varied in its skyline, and very nobly conceived in its 
bold grouping of light and shade. The material is a pleasantly- 
toned yellowish stone, which adds very much to the effect. We 
shall not describe the exterior further, because the pictures 
which accompany this article are better description than words 
could be. 

What is particularly satisfactory is that the exterior is the 
appropriate clothing of the noble internal features. The structure 
encloses a quadrangle surrounded by most beautitul cloisters on 
all sides, the windows containing a wonderful collection of ancient 
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stained glass, some of it dating from the fourteenth century. 
Portions of this may have belonged to the abbey of Hayles, 
or Hailes, founded by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in 1246, 
the ruins of which are on the estate at Hailes Hill Farm, 
some two miles from the Manor House. It has been 
said of the Toddington cloisters that in beauty of material and 
execution they will bear comparison with the work at Salisbury, 
Norwich, or Gloucester. The ancient glass has reminded us of 
the abbey of Hayles, and it may be interesting to add that it was 
opened with great pomp in 1251, in the presence of the Kir 
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Queen, and 
barons, and of 
thirteen bishops 
and 300 knights, 
and that Edmund, 
Earl of Corn- 
wall, son of 
the founder, 
gave to the 
monastery in 1272 
a portion of the 
blood of our 
Saviour, which 
was a famous relic 
in the Middle 
Ages, known as 
the ‘*Holy Blood 
of Hayles,” and 
was so. greatly 
venerated that it 
attracted large 
concourses of pil- 
grims to the 
shrine. 

The great 
entrance-hall of 
the Manor House 
is lighted, like the 
corridors, with old 
and beautiful 
stained glass, and Copyright 
is remarkable for 
the richness of its carved work in stone and wood.  Crafts- 
manship has rarely done better things, and perfect taste 
has presided over the building and adornment of the 
interior. The grand staircase, above which rises the tower, has 
balustrades of sculptured stone, and its ceiling is of panelled oak 
with ribs and pendants, resembling some of the best work of 
early Tudor times. The dining-room, which is about 4oft. long 
by more than 2oft. wide, and is thus admirably proportioned, 
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has a glorious low- 
pitched roof of the 
hammer-beam 
type, with great 
richness in its 
pendants and the 
bosses at the in- 
tersection of the 
structural ribs. 
The room is also 
wainscoted with 
oak in long trefoil- 
headed panels with 
cuspings and 
shields and an 
enriched cornice 
above, and_ the 
fireplace, doors, 
and windows are 
all in the same 
style of subdued 
and beautiful 
enrichment. 

The drawing- 
room, which is 
as long as_ the 
dining - room, but 
broader, is another 
magnificent apart- 
ment, and _ there 
“COUNTRY LIFE." are two noble 

libraries 
which do not yield in character or elaboration to the 
neighbouring rooms. One of our illustrations shows the 
remarkable richness of the work, in which the wood-carver has 
triumphed over his materials. The bookcases, divided by 
columns and arched at the top, with cinquefoil cuspings rising 
above to high gables with crockets and finials, and the 
panelled roof are features truly superb. There is a pcsitive 
incrustation of the richness of the late Decorated style, and the 
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architect may well have studied the character of some arcaded 
wall or shrine. Beautiful work it is that we depict. It is a 
careful and conscientious interpretation of the old forms of 
English work, which, in their origin, sprang naturally from the 
minds and hands of their creators, and as such we like to see them 
reproduced in an English house of modern times. Toddington 
Manor House, with the structural and decorative characters 
which have been described, and the delightful surroundings 
which are partially 
disclosed in the 
pictures, is one of 
the most -interest- 
ing modern houses 


of middle England. 


Two Books 


on Fishing. 


ee N_ Angler’s 
Year,” by 
- Charles 


S. Patterson 
(Russell and Co.), 
contains in the 
preface the custo- 
mary apology 
for adding to the 
multitude of 
writers who have 
treated of fishing. 


Mr.W.EarlHodg- [aa *, Mead 
son, in **Trout- Jf 
Fishing” (Black), 
spares us this ex- 
ordium, for which 
we are duly grate- 
ful. If the supply 
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of books on fishing is somewhat large, the demand also is enormous, 
and any writer of practical experience, who writes pleasantly and 
not too dogmatically, is sure beforehand of an appreciative, if 
critical, public. We may say at once that we do not think either 
of the two authors can be looked upon as an intruder in the ranks; 
fishermen will read both books with interest, if they do not agree in 
every instance with the arguments used or the conclusions drawn. 

Both books have a direct reference to the calendar, but 
Mr. Hodgson, who 
deals with trout- 
fishing only, cuts 
four months out, 
and is content to 
give us a page of 
flies for loch and 
stream for each of 
the months from 
March to Septem- 
ber. All will be 
grateful for these 
illustrations, 
beautifully drawn 
by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, and re- 
produced in colour 
in a manner which 
reflects equal credit 
upon the skill of 
the craftsman and 
the enterprise and 
liberality of the 
publishers. Not 
even Mr. Halford’s 
classical produc- 
tions contain more 
accurate repre- 
sentations of the 
contents of a fly 
book. Every 
angler will 
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doubtless miss a few favourites, but all will admit that the 
list, which has been drawn up in_ consultation with so 
experienced an angler as Mr. William Senior, and those 
practical workmen, Hardy of Alnwick and Anderson of 
I¢dinburgh, is a very good one. Some may perhaps think that it 
was unnecessary to figure the same fly over and over again, each 
month that it makes its appearance, but it is ungracious to cavil 
at a liberality which, even if somewhat excessive, saves the lazy 
reader the trouble of turning back for reference. 

Mr. Hodgson’s statements and arguments are always 
interesting, but it must be owned that they are sometimes a 
little astonishing. He argues that there is reason to suppose 
that when a fish of the salmon kind, or a pike, takes a real 
minnow impaled on a flight of hooks, or a manufactured thing 
resembling a minnow, the fish is moved less by a desire to eat 
than by a desire to kill. He derives this impression from the fact 
that “a salmon or a trout, like a pike, will leave a whole shoal 
of minnows undisturbed, and rush at an impaled minnow or a 
phantom.” Surely, this is very far-fetched. Fish and birds of 
prey, like human beings, are averse to unnecessary trouble, and 
as it is easier to catch a wounded creature than a fresh one, a 
peregrine will take an injured grouse, or a pike a tethered or 
spinning bait when it comes in his way, not because of the 
‘nstinct which leads wild animals to kill the weaker brethren, but 
from the natural tendency to “take the goods the Gods provide 
you ” in the shape of a cheaply earned and easy meal. So, too, 
in dealing with Sir Herbert Maxwell’s strange theory that fish 
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are colour blind, and his experiments with scarlet May flies, he 
ascribes the conduct of the trout on that occasion io “ panic 
fearlessness.” ‘* Wild animals,”’ he says, ‘* sometimes behave in 
a manner which at first sight is quite unaccountable. The 
ptarmigan are so much in dread of man that they stay habitually 
on the least easily accessible boulders at the mountain tops; yet, 
if you come upon a covey of them unawares, they do not take 
the trouble to fly.” Can it be that Mr. Hodgson really believes 
that the habitat of ptarmigan is fixed by their dread of man, and 
not by the presence of the food and shelter they require? Sir 
Herbert has not made many converts to his theory, although not 
a few consider that there is an element of truth in it, and that 
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the precise and exact matching of the natural insect is somewhat 
overdone ; but it would be a more hopeful task to obtain converts 
to his views than to this strange method of accounting for the 
environment of ptarmigan. So also it seems more likely that 
fish in a loch or the still reaches of a river take better in a 
wind because they can see less of your shadow, your gut, and 
your hook, than because the wind aerates the water, as water 
or beer is aerated by pouring more into it from a height. 
He is also a strong advocate of the wet fly against the dry, and 
apparently had such faith in his theories, that he was prepared 
to back himself to catch as many trout fishing wet, on a chaik 
stream near London, as an accomplished fisherman could: get 
with the dry fly. There can be no doubt that it is often possible 
to catch plenty of fish in a dry-fly water fishing wet, if there is a 
strong down-stream wind, or when the fish are taking the 
hatching fly before it reaches the top, as Dr. Hamilton has noted 
and recorded, but on nine days out of ten plenty will be found to 
take up the challenge ; and wet-fly fishing on a dry-fly stream is 
often forbidden, and always regarded as somewhat akin to 
poaching. We have dwelt a good deal upon the points on which 
we differ from the author, but there are many ingenious 
suggestions and interesting experiences, including, to finish up 
with, an account of a Homeric encounter with a big fish. As a 
last grumble, why does the author resort to initials when they 
are no disguise? Lord G., the celebrated fisherman, is almost 
as easily identified as ‘*H. W. M. of the D. C.” or the missing 
word in most competitions. 
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Mr. Patterson’s work is of a more catholic character, and 
deals with fishing for every month in the year. All the sport 
recorded is within a reasonable distance of London, so salmon- 
fishing is not included. With that single exception there is 
some information of a practical character about almost every 
species of British fish, both in fresh and salt water, from trout 
and grayling to roach and bream, and from congers to dabs. 
There is much useful and practical information about tackle and 
how to use it, and a great deal of instruction in the art of fine 
fishing in the sea with rod and fine tackle, in which compara- 
tively modern practice the author is evidently an enthusiast and 
an expert. Some of the advertisements bound up with the book, 
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and some of the illustrations in the text taken from tackle- 
makers’ catalogues, might with advantage have been dispensed 
with ; but it is only fair to add that the book is a cheap one, and 
could not be sold at the price asked if it was produced in the 
style of Mr. Hodgson’s book. It will be a useful addition ta 
any angler’s shelf. A. E. Gatruorne-Harpy. 


MOORLAND BIRDS. 


F all birds of the moorland and mountain, there is 

none that appeals to me so strongly as the curlew. 

Towards the end of March, when the winter’s snows 

have almost disappeared from the uplands under the 

influence of an ever-strengthening sun and soft 

breezes from the south, the curlew appears on the moors, and 

when one first hears his melancholy whistle it is, in my opinion, 

no less pleasing than to listen to the cuckoo’s note about a 
month later. 

It is said that the curlew nests in April, but this does not 
appear to be the case in Aberdeenshire, as I have never found 
their nests before the first week in May, which would point to 
their being on the moors at least a month before nesting. 





NEST AND EGGS OF REDSHANK. 


When crossing from one mountain range to another they 
almost invariably fly over the intervening lowlands at a great 
height, as if to keep as far as possible from all civilisation, and if 
one is able to imitate their cry, one will often be rewarded by 
hearing their answering note as they fly overhead. One day 
last August, as I was walking over a pasture, a curlew rose to 
my right, uttering its cry. Lying flat on the grass, I attempted 
to respond to the best of my ability, and was aca 
astonished to see the curlew come sailing round my _ head, 


whistling in reply each time I imitated its note, until at last it 
evidently saw that 


something was 
wrong somewhere, 
and flew slowly 
away. 

The nest, if 
such it may be 
called, is always 
on the ground, 
usually not far 
from a swamp, 
and often on a 
little knoll sur- 
rounded by water. 
It is merely a 
slight hollow 
scraped in the 
ground and 
scantily lined with 
heather, or bent, 
sometimes even 
quite devoid of any 
lining at all. The 
eggs usually 
number four, and 
are always placed 
with their small 
ends in the centre, 
so as to take up 
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less space. They are very large for the size of the bird, 
and are beautifully marked with dark green and_ blackish 
brown spots. A more wary bird would be difficult to find, 
as even when incubation is far advanced she never allows 
of near approach when brooding, but always leaves her nest at 
the slightest hint of danger, often alarmed by the warning 
whistie of the male, as is also the case with the goiden plover. 
When disturbed, both male and —— constantly utter their 
cry, sailing round the intruder’s head in ever-widening circles ; 
and at last, if they see that their treasure has been discovered, 
they settle some distance away, watching intently to see if 
anything happens to their nest and eggs. If the naturalist 
leaves their home undisturbed and retires quietly, he may be 
rewarded by seeing the mother bird return to her eggs; but as 
the curlew is exceptionally timid, he would have to be well 
concealed and armed with a good pair of binoculars. When the 
young are hatched the parents become very demonstrative, and 
even swoop at the intruder’s head, uttering a peculiar note like 
“ teuck-a-teuck-teuck,” which seems to be used only when they 
have young or when the eggs are hard set. 

The bi iby curlew is extremely difficult to tind, as it harmonises 
very closely with its surroundings; besides, directly the parent 
birds see or hear anything at all suspicious and give utterance 
to their warning note the young birds immediate ly crouch flat on 
the ground, and it is almost impossible to see them, even when 
oe right over the spot where they are lying. I have hidden 
behind a wall and watched a young curlew rise from some 
rushes as toyds. from my place of concealment, and, although 
the exact spot was care fully marked, could find not the slightest 
trace of the young bird, which on my appearance had imme- 
diately crouched flat on the ground. ‘The young are some 
time in becoming fully fledged, and the curlews remain on 
the Aberdeen- 
shire moors till 
about the begin- 
ning of August, 
though stragglers, 
probably — young 
birds, are seen 
for two or three 
weeks later. 
About this time 
they descend to 
the seacoast for 
the winter, haunt- 
ing the estuaries 
of rivers, where 
they find abundant 
food. While on the 
coast, however, [ 
have never heard 
them utter the 
melancholy vibrat- 
ing whistle which 
it is so pleasant to 
hear on the moors 
during the nest- 
ing season. Of 
course, they 


whistle at times, 
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always seems much shorter—not so clear and undulating as 
their summer cry. 

The golden plover, although perhaps not so well known as 
the curlew, partly because of its retiring~habits while at its 
summer haunts, and partly because of its seeming unwillingness 
to stray very far from its nesting site, is a bird well worth 
studying. Its plaintive whistle—so often mistaken for that of the 
curlew—is a beautiful note when heard up among the hills, far 
removed from any trace of civilisation. The ‘‘ whistling plover,” as 
it is sometimes called, arrives on the moors about the same time 
as the curlew, though it is a somewhat later breeder, its nest 
being rarely found before the middle of May. It seems to prefer 
for a nesting site a slight depression in the ground on a sloping 
hillside not far removed from a swamp or tarn, although its nest has 
been found on the very summit of a hill 2,oooft. high, and far 
away from = any 
water. The nest 
is similar to that 
of the curlew, only 
smaller, and the 
eggs resemble 
those of its near 
relation, the lap- 
wing, with spots 
and blotches of 
a more reddish 
colour, although it 
is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them 
when the two 
birds breed near 
each other. The 
nest is exceedingly 
difficult to dis- 
cover, as the male 
bird usually 
mounts guard on 
some little knoll, 
and on the ap- 
proach of danger 
utters his warning 
whistle, “tuee 
tuee.” The hen 
immediately slips 5S. P. Gordon. 
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off her eggs, and, running through the heather, joins her mate at 
some distance from the nest. Then they both run on ahead of the 
intruder, until they have drawn him away from the neighbour- 
hood of their treasure. In some cases, however, the mother bird 
has been known to fly straight off her nest just at the intruder’s 
feet, and as this sometimes happens when the eggs are quite 
fresh, it is rather difficult to furnish an explanation. On one 
occasion I looked long and carefully on a hillside, where I had 
every reason to suppose there were many nests of the species, 
as the birds kept calling all around me, but after several hours’ 
searching had abandoned the search as useless, and was just 
setting out for home, when a plover rose about 2oyds. to my 
right. Marking the spot carefully, I was delighted to find a nest 
containing four eggs of a greenish ground colour, and beautifully 
marked and spotted with dark red and brown. The nest was 
placed at the side of a large stone; but unluckily I had only a 
small hand camera with me, so the result was not very satisfactory, 
the light at the time being weak. When the young are hatched 
the old birds guard them very zealously till they are able to 
leave for the coast, which is usually early in August. In the 
winter months they haunt the same localities as the curlew, 
being very partial to low mud-banks and broad estuaries of 
rivers. 

The redshank, sometimes taken for a species of sandpiper, 
is not so essentially a bird of the mountain and the mist as 
the plover, as although very often nesting far up among the 
hills, it more frequently selects for a nesting site the margin of 
some swamp or loch, sometimes quite close to the habitations of 
man. Its nest is generally well concealed in a tuft of grass or 





LAPWING’S NEST AND EGGS. 


rushes, and, like the other two birds above mentioned, boasts of 
very little in the way of architecture, being merely a slight 
hollow scantily lined with bent. It is said that the redshank 
makes several ‘“‘dummy” nests besides the one in which the 
eggs are ultimately laid, and probably this is the case, as one 
often finds slight hollows scraped in the ground near by its nest. 
The mother bird becomes very excited when disturbed, but 
though it is stated 
she resorts to cun- 
ning in order to 
entice the intruder 
from her eggs, yet 
in all the nests I 
have found the 
bird in every case 
flew straight off 
her treasure utter- 
ing her cry, “ tuck- 
tuck-tuck.”’ The 
redshank makes 
use of several dif- 
ferent notes, one 
of which it is very 
fond of uttering 
when dipping 
down to the 
swamp where its 
nest is_ situated, 
and which sounds 
like “‘tueu, tueu, 
tueu.” The red- 
shank lays during 
the first fortnight 
of May, about a 
month after its 
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moors, and the young are 
usually full grown by July, 
shortly after which time the 
birds leave the uplands for 
the coast, where they remain 
throughout the winter months. 
Although the moorlands 
cannot boast of so many 
different species of birds as the 
woods and cultivated lands, to 
anyone at all conversant with 
moorland life the wheatear is a 
familiar little bird. One of our 
earliest summer visitors, it 
arrives on the moors often as 
early as the beginning of 
March, and seldom takes its 
departure before the middle of 
September. Elevation seems 
to make no difference to this 
hardy little bird, as its breed- 
ing range varies from quite near 
the seacoast to the tops of 
mountains over 3,00oft. in 
height. It is, however, very 
local, and one may not meet  S. P. Gordon. 
with a single species where 
the country seems suitable in every respect for their require- 
ments, while a mile or two distant they are to be met with 
breeding in large numbers. The usual nesting site chosen 
is a hole in a wall, rabbit burrow — in fact, its nest is 
found in almost every conceivable situation. I once found 
one in an old rabbit burrow not 2ft. away from a public road, 
along whicb carts, cycles, and foot-passengers were almost 
constantly passing, and I believe the young were reared 
in safety ; and I have noticed that the rabbits sometimes reoccupy 
the burrow after the young wheatears have flown. The eggs usually 
number five, of a beautiful blue, and are somewhat paler than 
those of the hedge-sparrow. The mother bird, when sitting, is 
extremely tame, and will sometimes allow herself to be touched 
before she will consent to leave her nest. When the young are 
hatched the parents often unintentionally disclose the whereabouts 
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THE WHEATEAR’S HOME. Copyright 


of their secret by constantly flying in and out with supplies of food, 
and directly anyone gets near their nesting hole they show great 
distress, fluttering round him, and, uttering their cry, ‘‘ chack- 
chack-e-chack,” follow him until he gets well beyond the ground 
on which their nest is situated. The song of the male, though 
short, is very sweet, and he is one of the earliest morning 
singers, being frequently heard before 2 a.m. When the wheatear 
is perched on a fence it is not unlike the meadow-pipit, but 
immediately it spreads its wings its white tail feathers render 
it a very conspicuous object. About September the wheatear 
leaves the moors, and before departing for the South spends 
some time on the coast, battening on the corn crops there. At 
this time a great number used to be snared on the South Coast 
of England, and were considered a great delicacy on the 
table. SETON P. Gorpon. 





CHANGES I[N COUNTRY LIFE. 


URING the last half- 
century or more, 
change has _ been 
taking place at such 
express speed that 

the difference between now and 
the mid-Victorian era is equal 
to that produced by hundreds 
of years in the Middle Ages. 
Steam, of course, was the great 
operating factor, but it has 
brought in its wake more food, 
better wages, differences of all 
kinds, so that the daily life of 
the labouring man of to-day 
has become altogether unlike 
what it was to his father. In 
her ‘Old West Surrey” (Longmans) Miss Jekyll bas not only 
produced a most charming and delightful volume, but she 
has recorded in the most beautiful manner much of what 
for some time past seems to have been growing obsolete. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century, as she reminds us, farm 
hands were paid at the rate of from 
eight to ten shillings a week. The 
price of bread went up at times to 
tenpence, and even as much as a 
shilling, for the four-pound loaf, and 
it is no wonder that one of the old 
men whom she knew in infancy put 
his reminiscences in these words: 
““\Ve was always hungry—never had 
a bellyful.” Not only food, but 
clothing and lodging, had to be of the 
simplest possible description. The 
labourer still wore his smock—not the 
beautifully-worked garment that one 
tinds preserved in some of the old yeo- 
man families, but a covering of coarse, 
cheap cloth. The little cottages, of 
which Miss Jekyll has given many 
admirable pictures, were mostly 
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a rough stone pavement; the 
floor was usually of | brick, 
which the goodwife scrubbed 
and sanded daily. The cottage 
contained an oven, because in 
those days baker’s bread was 
too expensive a luxury for the 
poor. 

In the afternoon, when the 
mid-day meal was over and the 
fireside tidied up, the old wife 
sat in her afternoon cap and 
mended clothes, or ironed her 
linen and put it in a drawer 
with lavender. Too often the 
cottage had but one room, in 
which, by economy of space, 
a family had to be stowed away without much regard to 
decency. It would be very easy to paint a dismal picture of 
these people, and yet keep scrupulously to the truth; but Miss 
Jekyll, who 
possesses 
that fine 
eift, the 
aurea medi- 
ocorttas, 
gives us to 
under- 
St a-nd 
rather than 
expressly 
says, that 
appear- 
ances were 
deceitful... 
Those 
peasants 
had not yet 
responded 
to the call 
of certain 
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which their descendants feel 
very keenly. They had known 
nothing better than their 
present condition, and accord- 
ingly made the most of what 
opportunities came in their way. 
In spite of the state of semi- 
starvation in which they lived, 
many grew to be exceptionally 
strong and hardy men. Miss 
Jekyll tells the story of a sack- 
lifter who, eighty years ago, for 
a wager, undertook to lift a 
sack of corn in Guildford Market 
and put it down in Farnham 
Market, a distance of ten miles, 
within five hours. He finished 
well within his time, and when 
he laid aside his load remarked 
sententiously, ‘¢* Well, I won 
it.’ Then, looking round, 
“Would anyone like to lay THE 
me I don’t take it back?” 

Nor was this a very exceptional case. We know that during 
the Peninsular War Lord Wellington’s recruits were mostly 
drawn from the rural districts, and though no one was more 
conscious of their failings than the commander, he was aware 
also that it was impossible for a general to have bolder 
or hardier men. As far as we can judge from the materials of 
comparison that are at hand, they were very much superior in 
physique to the slum-reared recruits of the present day, of 
whom such a large percentage has to be rejected on account of 
physical unfitness. 

There are many things in Miss  Jekyll’s book that 
recall the simple merry-makings of the cottage, which pro- 
bably yielded far more satisfaction than the louder and more 
ostentatious junketings of to-day. For example, we have 
on page 126, and those that follow, some fine examples of 
cottage patchwork quilts made in the eighteenth and early nine- 

teenth centuries. 


5 * Now, anyone who 
{ “knows the habits of 
: : : ; le 
u the country people 


can easily tell how 

these were made. Of 

course some were 

= produced by _indi- 
We vidual industry, but 
4 it was usual tor the 
poerest people to 
hold what they called 
quilting parties at 


~ each other’s houses, 
particularly before a 
& marriage took place. 


Each guest sewed 
her portion of the 
coveriet and brought 
bits of her own dress 
or other oddments 
for the purpose, so 
that every patch in 
the quilt had an 
association of-its 
own. But it was not 
the work alone that 
brought the young 
girls and women 
together. It wasalso 
the fun afterwards. 
For the rural swain 
knew what time to 
arrive on the scene, 
and a fiddle or other 
instrument was easily 
procurable. The 
barn floor served the 
purpose of a_ ball- 
room perfectly well 
in their eyes, and 
often enough it was 
dawn before the 
sprightly couples 
halted the light 
fantastic and_ stole 
homewards by field 
and woodland, so as 
to be in time for the 
early milking or fod- 
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the morning. In both cottage 
and farmhouse a very great 
deal of needlework was done, 
and though we cannot help 
smiling at some of the sampiers 
that have been preserved, they 
are extremely interesting. 
Miss Jekyll has given us some 
very valuable illustrations of 
them. Half a century ago 
cottage ornament was of the 
most primitive description. 
lew can realise the absence 
of taste that marked not only 
the poor people, but every 
class of society. Of course it 
was that which _ provided 
Ruskin with a fulcrum when 
he was applying his hot young 
rhetoric to teach a finer and 
higher standard of beauty. The 
truth was that, though the long 
wars had not enfeebled the 
nation in any way, they had made people careless of what is fair 
and graceful in life. Dress, furniture, and the other adjuncts of 
the house had lapsed into a condition of indescribable ugliness. 
The movement in favour of beautiful surroundings naturally 
began in the upper sections of society, but it has gradually 
filtered downwards, and the cottage of to-day is a very great 
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LUGGAGE FOR A JOURNEY. 


improvement on that which existed in mid-Victorian times. 
Not only so, but the old utensils have nearly all been done 
away with. It calls up very curious memories to look at the 
knife-boxes, salt-boxes, and old coffee-mills, bed-waggons, old 
warming-pans, snuffers, and the chimney-cranes of which we 
have several very ornamental examples. The crane was called 
a swey in the North, and the large pot commonly hung from it 
for boiling potatoes was a yetlin. When the yetlin was not 
there the tea-kettle sang during the whole afternoon. Nothing 
shows a more decided advance than the improvement in lighting. 
Very few even of the poorest people nowadays realise what a 
luxury light was to their forefathers. It was one of the things 
on which economy could be effected, if by no other way than by 
the whole family going to bed as soon as darkness set in. 
Labourers earning eight or nine shillings a week had no money 
to throw away even on rushlights, and those swains who did 
not go to bed would gather in the cottage of one who kept 
a smouldering fire. In the dim light, with the shadows playing 
on their weather-worn faces, they passed the news and the gossip 
of the day, or told one another stories and traditions of the 
country-side. Many singular characters met on such occasions ; 
wayfarers who had never rested one consecutive month anywhere 
in their lives, and ancient labourers whose travel had never 
extended beyond the bounds of the parish—industrious labourer 
and idle ne’er-do-well. They furnished a wide variety of 
character, and we may be sure a corresponding variety of 
conversation. 

Miss Jekyll laments, and not without cause, that even the 
old landward speech is passing away. Among the words whose 
disappearance she regrets is the old verb to abide. ‘Bide 
still,” ‘* Bide where you are,” or, as the Scotch say, “Bide 
a wee.” ‘ Might,” again, is used in its simple primitive 
sense—‘‘ Stand on a cheer, Gooerge, ye’ll have moor might.” 
What strikes us as most peculiar is that Miss Jekyll 
has taken words as belonging to Surrey that really are 
common to the landward of all districts of Great Britain. 
Indeed, far North they say “mind” for “to remember,” though 
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The old names of birds 
“’ Yaffle”’ 


gleaning is not known as “ leasing.” 
and some wild animals appear very much the same. 


for the green woodpecker is not confined to Surrey ; the wagtail 
is called a “ dishwasher” in many districts, and the whitethroat 
while to call the common heron *“ Jack heron ”’ 
“sleeper,” is, 


‘“nettle creeper, 
is most usual. Again, to call 
of course, extremely correct, 
although we never heard it used 
before. It seems to us local, 
however, to cali the large stag- 
beetle **pincherbobs,”  cock- 
chafers ‘“* May bees,” and large 
dragon - flies ‘adder - spears.” 

A rabbit’s burrow is a “ bury” 
far beyond Surrey. ‘* Dirt” is 
used as a synonym for earth 
commonly enough in the North. 
We have heard even a plough- 
man say that he would plough 
the <dirt, ” 

Among the illustrations is 
one that seems to tell a tale by 
itself; it represents a woman's 
luggage done up in the way 
common fifty years ago, that is 
to say, tied up in cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. A large umbrella 
and a reliable basket complete 
the outfit. 

It has not been possible to 
do more than glance at one or two subjects in a book that will 
delight all who love old country-folk and their ways. Our readers 
are earnestly recommended to buy the book for themselves—it 
is emphatically one for the library. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THe First May. 
O-MORROW is the First of May, a festival which has gradually 
been declining in rustic repute since the calendar was rectified 


the dormouse 


AN 


OF 


long ago; for the eleven 
days which labourers vainly 
rioted to recover, make a 
lot of difference to Nature ’ 
In spring ; and in manya year it would é em 
be pleasant enough to rollick on the 
green upon the Twelfth of May when 
the First chilly as x 
February. All the and 
matter what the of 
moment may. be, the arrival of the 
May always — prompts F. 2 
thoughts, and on the Bi iors 


had been = as 


yi 
* 


no heed 
the BoE. 


same, 


weather 


Kirst of 
** springlike ” 
last day of Aprit we always look with : ras 
high hope for the morrow. ae). ies 
A TIME OF PROMISE. 

The wild life of the 


seems in some measure 


country, 
to 
First of 


too, 
reflect our estimate of the 


May as a turning-point of the year. 





{t is always then or thereabouts that, 
in the dance of the seasons, Spring 
shakes off the clinging grasp ol 
Winter, and holds out her other hand, ns ae 
smiling and confident, to her new a6 oe 
partner, Summer; for almost every- 
thing that happen in 
readiness for Summer’s conquest has 


ought to 
happened. The hedges are green, 
and the meadows are speckled white 
with the White ABE S 
butterfly has flickered, like a wind- wei 
bit of paper, around the BP - 
garden whose cabbages her cater- : EN 
pillars will odiously perforate in June; OunD 
danced gaily 


daisies; Large 


swept 


the has 


down the grassy lanes where grows 


Orange-tip 


«ie 
g 


the wild chervil, whose clustered 

blooms the speckled green and whice : . 
of his folded wings mimics so com- F 4 
pletely when he rests; and in the 4 
woodland glades the dappled Wood 
Argus seems to repeat in miniature, 
as it spreads its wings before you 
on the path, the chequered sunlight 
falling through the leafing branches 
above to the ground around him. 
before May has been with us a fortnight; but now they are brand-new, and 


These things will be familiar enough 


each seems a special promise of coming summer. 
KEADY FOR SUMMER. 
So with the birds. Some of summer’s visitors—as the wheeling and 


screaming swilt, the fly-catcher, and the butcher-bird——may have yet to come; 
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but these are always late arrivals, who delay their advent until summer’s rich 


banquet of insect life is fully spread. When we all have heard the 
cuckco and the nightingale—if we happen to live within the ‘ night- 
ingale line,” which somewhat arbitrarily divides the British Isles—and 


have seen swallows in plenty, what need of more? Real spring must be 
here, and real summer only just round the corner. 

THt Birbs’ CLUBLAND. 

And the manners of our home- 
staying birds tell us as plainly as 
the arrivals of wanderers 
sea what is happening. 


from over- 
To walk in 
the fields is like strotling in clubland 
males salute 


in London—no one but 


you on every hand.  ‘* Cheee,” says 
a greenfinch, withan almost exasperat- 
ing drawl, as you pass through the 
shrubbery gate. 
and 


He is a cock bird, 
his hen 
eggs out of sight, but not far off. 
* Chiz,” ejaculates a yellow-hammer 
from the top of the hedge; you 


of course, mate is on 


can 
see by his sulphur breast-plate that 
he too is a cock, and so will it be 
with all the other yellow-hammers 
that you see, each mounting guard 
over his 2oyds. of hedge, and _pass- 
ing the time of day in monosyllables 
Meanwhile, all 
the hen yellow-hammers are at home 
upon their nests. 


to his neighbours. 


WATCHFUL HUSBANDs. 

“Tizee, tizee,” shouts a pied 
wagtail, as he—for the clean contrast of black and white in his plumage 
proclaims the male 
of the pond 


—jerks himself in looping flight along the margin 
your He, playing at being a 
bachelor; but his loud call is a warning to the wife on her nest in the stone 
wall opposite to sit tight, because there is a man about. 


before steps. too, is 
Away in the 
meadow a solitary partridge stands erect, watching you; and you know that 
he too is a wedded male, because a female would certainly have some male 
dancing attendance upon her, and an unattached male would as certainly be 
dancing attendance upon some other partridge’s wife. So the mallard, 
libertine among birds, who rises alone from the shady corner of the stream 
below, was manifestly waiting 
for a spell. Watch him as he 


there until his wife should come off her eggs 
circles widely round; he has no intention of 
going away too far to see her when 
she stealthily creeps out of the nest- 
ing thicket, and before you are well 
out of sight he will be back again, 


Os. 


very near the corner whence you dis- 
turbed him, A mallard’s 
never above suspicion; but this, it 
must be admitted, is not the fault 
of her watchful spouse, Don Juan 


wife is 





though he be where the wives of 
others are concerned. 
THE MALLARD’s DECLINE. 
Very soon, however, the mallard’s 














gorgeous plumage will be taken 
from him. The splendid green sheen 
Gre atin on his neck will fade, and blotches of 


brown, first appearing on his silvery 
sides, will gradually overspread his 
plumage, until, where shone fine 
s - f: pt ihe contrasts of auburn and green and 
oe ag . - silver grey, you will see a_ plain 
Bs Map : brown bird, almost like his dowdy 
<n = i ° wife in appearance, and, like her, 
Pit solicitous regarding the safety of the 
family, as he goes sneaking among 
the water-plants instead of, as now, 
m8 . advertising his splendour in the open 
sunlight. 
TEMPORARY ADORNMENTS, 
This marked change of colour- 
ing in the mallard throws an interest- 
ing light on the general question of 
r sexual adornments of wild creatures, 
4 ro Chr. for it seems show that these 
decorations, if they are all analogous, 
were 


OM 1M OR °> 
iM 


to 


¥f lat originally only temporary. 
Some are so stillin a marked degree. 
Thus the brilliant crimson and green 
of the common stickle-back fish of 


ag our ditches fades quickly away as the 






Je ardour of sexual passion cools; and 
a in India you may see rival lizards, of 
es . - ty: 

wane the kinds foolishly called ‘* blood- 


suckers,” fighting in war-paint of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


black and scarlet, and then, when the 

occasion is past, fading away to the 

dullest shade of protective grey. These are marked developments of the 

power of sexual self-adornment at a moment’s notice, as it were, whereas the 
general rule is that decorations once acquired are retained through life. 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE FAMILY. 
Men, for instance, would think it strange if moustaches sprouted on their 
upper lips only when they were engaged in wooing or fighting for the loved 
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one, and fell off when the excitement was over; yet, in the stag’s annual 
loss and recovery of his enormous antlers we see something not very unlike 
this. It is in just the same way that the mallard has acquired his magnifi- 
cent colouring for use during the exciting period of courtship and combat, 
and parts with it when the humdrum time of nursery cares arrives. It is 
at a parallel time of life that the human married man must cease from 
doing this or that ‘‘for fear he should wake the baby”; and for the 
good of the wild duck’s family, Nature has decreed that the mallard must 
drop his coxcombry and nonsense and become a quiet, unobtrusive duck, for 
fear he should be getting the children into trouble with his flaunting ways. 


ee Ca 1s 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. FORD M. HUEFFER 1s one of those minor 
poets who fail to do themselves justice. He has 
the poet’s vision, he has a very considerable com- 
mand over the materials of poetry, and also a good 
vocabulary, but his work is seen at a disadvantage 

on account of the crudities that he has not removed and the 
obscurities that seem natural to him. Further, he has adopted 
the abominable modern plan of weaving into his dialogue great 
slices of italicised directions—a practice, we believe, that com- 
menced with Henrik Ibsen, but none the less objectionable on 
that account. In the first poem of this volume, ‘‘ The Face of 
the Night’? (McQueen), we find a text ready to hand for the 
illustration of this moralising. The legend on which the poem 
is founded is in itself beautiful. It is, that a man lying by night 
in the marshes of Gnossos may see a face looking down upon 
him from the sky; but if he does so, never again shall he be 
content with human face, but be consumed with an ardent 
longing to approach nearer to that baffling loveliness. This 
legend is given at the beginning of the poem, and it is followed 
by a somewhat windy description in italicised prose of the young 
man who has caught sight of this beautiful vision. Nothing 
whatever is gained by the verbal directions. It seems as though 
the poet were afraid to leave the slightest work to be done by 
the imagination of his reader. A great poet would have said all 
that was required in a couple of lines, because he would not 
have been so anxious to display his own pictorial art as to set 
the imagination of his reader working. The tale is the very 
ancient one of youth beholding the pure and good on one side, 
and on the other being tempted as all are tempted with the pride 
of life and the lusts of the flesh. Lalagé is waiting for him on 
the white fleeces, and the old shepherds and the young maidens 
combine in their attempt to persuade him to go to her: 


9 


“4 Voung Man 
** Thy Lalagé’s eves are pools of rest, 
Thy Lalagé’s lips are sweet warnrgrapes, 
I would it were mine to taste and taste. 
A Young Girl. 
And thy Lalagé’s heart is bursting. 
The Young Man. 
I would it were mine to sink and sink 
Between her breasts like hills of wine. 
I would it were mine 
Iler lips to taste.” 


That phrase of the girl’s, “ And thy Lalagé’s heart is bursting,’ 
has just a touch of something approaching vulgarity that is 
continually marring Mr. Hueffer’s work; and a still greater 
defect is that the young man’s choice is made at once, and is 
absolute, whereas the greater poet would have made him feel 
and weigh the charms of Lalagé, feel and weigh, too, the vague 
calling of that pure face in the sky, and the ultimate decision— 
as ultimate decisions nearly always are in real life—would have 
been the decision of a_ hair’s breadth instead of complete 
surrender. Yet when we find all these faults the poem still 
remains suggestive and promising, and makes us wish that 
Mr. Hueffer would get a little more light on the art of his 
calling. The old definition of genius as the capacity for taking 
infinite pains suggests a wholesome consideration to Mr. Hueffer. 

In the very next little poem, after the one we have described, 
we have such a line as this: 


** Who lived the ordered life to gently pass,” 


for which a schoolboy would deserve whipping. 

Some of his dialect studies are, however, quite good, as, for 
example, the ‘Old Man’s Evensong,” from which we give three 
verses: 

*©°Tis but a teeny mite 
lard, road side edge, 
OV missus’ candle light 
Shines through thet broken hedge. 
Reach me my coit, lads, 
Give me a lift into it, 
Rowin’ they tater-clads 
Tasks me to do it 
Terribly ; 
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Time was when I weer mad 
Diggin’ by star’s light, 
Now I am mortial glad 
T’ reach my dure-ajar’s light, 
’N eat my tea.” 

Perhaps the most ambitious, piece in the collection is that 
called “*The Mother,” though here, again, it was somewhat 
crude to name the characters, the Spirit of the Age, the Mother, 
the Little Blades of Grass, the Little Grains of Sand and of 
Dust. Besides, the Spirit of the Age is not very well grasped 
or understood. He is a man of straw, put up for the express 
purpose of being knocked down. The said spirit does the 
ranting of the piece, as thus: 

“* The Spirit of the Age. 
*D’you think that I am frighted by these lies ? 
Old Dotard, I 
I rule; am come to stay 
For ever and a day. 
Behold, 
Where all my million lieges toil for grime and gold. 

The fog lifts suddenty. Agaist a shaft of pale, gclden sky, one sees the 
tmmense City like a watery-edged silhouette. A great central dom?, the 
outiines wet and gilded by the rays of light; warehouses like black tron 
cliffs, square along a river; black barges, with pate lights at the bows, 
creeping down the glassy yellow water ; forests of chimney stacks and of 
masts of shipping. 

Answer, old witch, old silent envier of my joy, 
I challenge you, old Hecate. 
The Mother (very softly). 
Where is Troy ? 
The Spirit of the Age. 
What’s Troy compared to me ? 
The Mother. 
Where Carthage, Ninevé, 
Where Greece, where Egypt, where are all that host 
Whose very names are lost ? 
The Littie Blades of Grass (whispering). 
When we crave them, 
Then we have them. 
The Little Grains of Sand and of Dust. 
When the winds blow we o’er-ride them, 
And we hide them 
Silently. 
The Spirit of the Age. 
What were they all—all of them measured by me ? 
For never among the Nations 
And never between the Oceans, 
Were known such emanations 
Of tense, strung-nerved emotions, 
Such strivings, 
Never such hivings 
Of humans 
The Mother. 
Son, those cities of the plain and of the shore ! 
My winds blew and their fleets were shattered, 
My waves raised their harbours a-choke ; 
A very little their strivings mattered, 
Little their tenseness ; their hivings broke 
lor evermore. 
Little one, I who am young, furnished them graves, and I sung 
Dirges above them. You have your millions, 
Men of all nations, I have my billions and billions and billions, 
Of those who are stronger than men; whose persistence. 
Whose creeping on sods, and flight down the winds evades the last 
watch, overpowers the hopeless resistance. 
The Little Blades of Grass. 
Hearken, hearken : 
Brothers, are ye there ? 
The Little Grains of Sand and of Dust. 
Brothers, when that wind blows we shall darken 
All the air.” 

Here, again, we have plenty of the material of poetry, but it 
is not managed or welded together. The poem is shapeless, and 
loses in that way its appeal, the appeal that it ought to have had, 
and the charm and attractiveness. 

We shall finish this notice with one more quotation. It will 
be from the ‘** End Piece,” which shows Mr. Hueffer at his best 
as a versifer : 

** Close the book and say good-bye to everything ; 
Pass up from the shore and pass by byre and stall 
—For the smacks shall sail home on the tail of the tides, 
And the kine still stand deep in the sweet water sides, 
And they still shall go burying, still wedding brides, 
But I must be gone in the morning. 


One more look, and so farewell, sweet summering, 
One moment more and then no more at all, 

For the skipper shall summon his hands to the sea, 
And the shepherd still shepherd his sheep on the lea, 
But it’s over and done with the man that was me, 
As over the hill comes the morning.” 
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ON THE GREEN. 


LMOST since the time when: we began to 
write in copy - books we have known 
that ‘‘ When the wind is in the East, 
*Tis good for neither man nor beast.” 
Primarily this was a fisherman’s verselet, 
adapted for all the winds that blow: 

‘*When the wind is in the South, the bait is in the 
fishes’ mouth; When the wind is in the West, then 
the fishes bite the best; When the wind is in the 
North, then, oh fisher, go not forth.” And finally 
about the east wind as we have heard already. 
Lately there has been a litile white-washing, of the 
metaphorical kind, among anglers, of the east and 





the north winds; they have been represented as not 
so black as formerly painted—like the Devil—but 
new, quite recently, I have heard of a new result 
of the east wind, showing its unfriendliness to all 
things created, even to the humblest. When the 
wind is in the east, then the application of the worm- 





‘he destroying fluid to the putting greens does not result 
he in nearly so large a ‘* bag” as when the wind is in any 
on other quarter. I am assured of this by all the green- 
US, men who have had much experience of this worm- 
of destroyer. Destroyer, perhaps, is hardly the right 


word for it. Its effect is to make the mother earth 
an uncomfortable habitation for the worms, so that 
they come up from her bosom to the surface, and a 
man has then to do the work of sweeping them 
away and destroying them—preferably by burning— 
for though they look sickly, they will recover if left 
to themselves. The worm eradication is a great Copyright W. N. POTTER (CAMBRIDGE) DRIVING. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
blessing ; it does away with worm-casts, therefore 

with much labour, and so is a saving of ultimate expense. But as to 
this east wind effect, is it not curious? Naturally the worms are farther 





the team competition was decided in Eastbourne’s favour. On the same 
day, and in the same rounds, the scores were taken for qualification to play 
in the tournament for the individual champion- 
ship of the county. My own fortunes were 
various, for, after doing well in the scoring 
business, I fell in the first heat before Mr. 
Munro, and have no doubt that I should fall 
again, just about as often as I met him playing 
so good a game on so bad a day. For the 
wird, which had been north-east on the day 
before, turned round and came back again from 
the south-west, just as cold, and, if anything, 
alittle stronger. In this weather at that altitude 
Mr Munro had a four for the last hole, which 
we did not play, to be round in 82. The lowest 
score done on the previous day was 83. Mr. 
Munro is handicapped to get two strokes at 
Litthkehampton, and this being so, one specu- 
lates in vain, but not without alarm, as to 
what manner of man a Littlehampton scratch 
or practised player would be. In the next heat, 
however, Mr. Munro was beaten by Mr. Trask, 
and as for the results in general of the com- 
petition, are they not written in the chronicles 
of the daily papers ? 


With regard to the Oxford and Cambridge 





match which took place in the same week, 
the result, as everybody knows, was a notable 
Baker & Dixon. HUMPHREYS & HOFFMAN AT THE FOURTH GREEN. ©opyrieht victory for Oxford. Incidentally it appears 
as if a little practice in the steeple-jack line 
below the surface when the ground is dry than when it is moist, and might come in handy if the ’Varsity match is to be played annually at 
naturally, too, this is a condition into which an east wind soon reduces it ; Woking, for Mr. Alison is described as driving his long approach to the last 
but beyond and apart from that, the green-men 
assure me that, no matter how moist the ground be 
immediately below the surface, they will not get 
” of worms if they work 
with the worm-killer on an east windy day as on 
one with a west or south wind. North is a bad 
direction of the wind, but east is the worst. Either 
of the mild winds makes the worms, like the trout, 
inclined to ‘* rise.” 
The course on which we have lately been con- 





nearly as good a‘ bag 


it testing the championship of Sussex is, I think, the 
d least afflicted with worms and worm-casts of any 
l, inland and non-sandy green that I know, no matter 
from what direction the wind be blowing. And you 
1] can be under no delusions with regard to its direction 
st on that lofty Down above the small but venerable 


town of Lewes. What its altitude may be, as measured 
by feet, I do not know, but measured by the weari- 
ness of feet that accomplish the climb up, it is 
immense. The descent, by way of compensation, 
is easy—as Sir Walter Scott observes, ‘‘ A haggis, 
God bless her! can roll down hill.” Unfortunately 
we played our county championship there before the 
spring grass had begun to grow in this abnormally 
late season; and yet more unfortunately a good 
stout gale from the north-east made the putting 





greens more glacial and slippery than any man who 
has not been there can easily conceive. 


This was on the first day of the meeting, when — Copyright G. R. GIRDLESIONE (OXFORD) DRIVING, “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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hole on to the top of the club-house, climbing up, and playing a fine short 
approach from the roof and so halving the hole in five. It is good to be 
** old man’s game ” like golf. There 
were some very good performances, apart from this of Mr, Alison’s, at the 
University match. Very likely they are well advised to play this match on an 


young and active sometimes, even at an 


inland green, for the greens are inland on which both of the ’Varsities have 
all their practice. Mr. Humphreys played remarkably good golf. It is 
reported of him (I have no doubt truly reported) that he learned all his golf 
at Oxford. If that is so, it says a good deal both for him and fer the Oxford 
golf-course, Other things that are not good have been said before now of 
the course at Oxford-—indeed, neither of our most eminent seats of learning 
has a golf-course in any way worthy of the rest of its intellectual gifts—but 
there must be something net altogether bad about Oxford golf if it can 
teach a man all that Mr. Humphreys seems to know. The golf that 
J. Sherlock learned at Oxford was worth the learning also, There is always 
this to be said, that if you can play good golf on a bad green, you can 
nearly always (there are exceptional cases of men 
whom sand makes helpless) play better golf on a 
good green. The ‘‘ bad green” here spoken of 
does not refer to Oxford particularly, but to any 
that the reader will please to think of, always 
remembering what Thackeray said to the young 
man who complained of having had a ‘bad ”, 
dinner, that ** no dinners are bad, but some dinners 
The real truth is that 
**no” dinner is the only absolutely ‘‘ bad ” dinner, 


are better than o.hers.” 


the worst dinner is better than none. So, too, of 
golf greens; Jet us be thankful for small mercies. 
Horack Turcninson, 


POLO NOTES, 


OW that the leading clubs have issued 
their revised prograinmes we are in a 
position to estimate the prospects of 
the season in every way but two. We 
cannot iell what the weather may be, 
nor, tll we have seen the opening 
tournaments, what young players are coming on. 
One thing I am very glad to note, and that is that 
the directors of the Crystal Palace Company think 
that the polo there is on a sound and satisfactory 
footing. Major Cecil Peters and Mr. Eustace Blake 
have worked hard to this end. The London Polo 
Club is very important to the game, and is jeaR¢ea 
practically the only club in London where Indian 
and Colonial visitors can be received and Copyright J: 
mounted, This is a double’ benefit to the 
game—it enables us to see the form of the best Indian players, 
native and European, and to note the progress of Colonial polo. “On 
tne other hand, it allows players from other countries to learn our 
rules and to gain an acquaintance with first-class polo. During the season 
most of our leading players are seen on the Crystal Palace grovnd, which is 
an excellent‘one. The situation of the London polo ground is excellent, for 
it has Eden Park and Woolwich within reach, so that it is easy for visiting 
teams to come to the ground. Lastly, the arrangements for the comfort of 
players and spectators are excellent. Nor can we forget the services of the 
L.P.C. in making polo popular, It is the only club that is open to the 
public, and a very interested crowd of spectators gathers there at holiday 
times. The leading tournaments of the club are well established. Not very 
far away is Eden Park, which is, as I have often pointed out, possessed of 
one of the best polo grounds in London, and certainly one of the 


prettiest. Eden Park has had seve seasons of successful polo. It 
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serves a neighbowhood where there is no other polo 
ground very near, and is not affected by the great clubs 
at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, which are sufficiently far 
off not to draw away players and spectators, and 
sufficiently near for the exchange of teams on match 
days. Roehampton, the nearest and youngest of our 
London clubs, enters on its third season with good pros- 
pects. Like all clubs which have no club-house, Roe- 
hampton is rather dependent on the weather for its 
season, and it has had two of the worst polo seasons for 
weather I ever recollect. However, the past winter has 
been a most excellent one for polo grounds, and Roe- 
hampton has profited in the improved state of the 
grounds, of which there are three. It must be regarded 
as a misfortune that Mr. George Miller, though happitv 
making a good recovery, will not be able to play this year. 
Mr. George Miller is one of the very best all-round players 
of the day, You cannot put him in the wrong place in a 
team. Ile always does his best, and very good it is. To 
him we owe it, in a great measure, that the Newport Cup 
did not go back to America two years ago. The Rugby 
team will not be able to fill his place, because there is no 
other player who occupies quite the same position in the 
game. Mr, P. W. Nickalls, if he is available, is probably 
the coming player. The Rugby team will, however, not 
lose with any individual player their fine combination and 
their command of well-trained ponies. They must be 
formidable competitors for the great trophies of the season 
—the Champion Cup and the Ranelagh Open Cup, 
which events are fixed for June 6th and June 2oth 
respectively. 

Indeed, the progress of polo is almost bewildering ; it 
is barely ten years since we never had any doubt where to go if we wanted 
to see good polo. There was only Hurlingham. There were few matches of 
consequence Except about the time fixed for the Inter-Regimental the 
members’ games afforded the best play. Now, there are between twenty 
and thirty matches a week. Of course, the ordinary match is nothing 
more than a members’ game with a name tacked on to it. But. still, 
instead of three tournaments of importance, we have new many that must 
be considered to be in first class. What we want nowadays are genuine club 
of matches 





teams to contend in the great tournaments. The only seri 
which is contended for by such teams is the County Cup, and, of course, the 
Inter-Regimental, the Army Cup, and the Subalterns’ Cup. These are quite 
the most interesting events of the season. Nearly all the spectators are 
interested in one or other of the teams, Chance aggregations of players, 
‘* Magpies,” ‘* Whatnots,” and so on, may show us first-class polo, as indeed 
they do; but they can never excite the interest which belongs to club or 
regimental teams. We have, indeed, two genuine first-class teams, which 
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represent interests wider than that felt in any four individuals, however, dis- 
tinguished, who merely chance to play together: the Old Cantabs, and Rugby, 
which really are made up of members of the club the name of which they bear. 
It might be worth while for the Hurlingham Committee to revise the ruies of 
their leading tournaments in such a way as to give the teams greater cohesion, 
Of course there have been splendid games for the Champion Cup, when the 
Freebooters beat Sussex, when Rugby beat the Freebooters—many people 
think the last-named the best polo match that ever was played—and when the 
Old Cantabs beat Rugby. But too often the Cup is merely a walk over. We 
badly waut some regulation of teams in the direction, for example, of making 
a team ineligible to compete unless the members had played together a 
certain number of times. 

It would be a step in the right direction if all combinations had to be 
registered at Hurlingham before May Ist in each year, the names of the 
players to be sent in, and not to number more than five or six to each team, 
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Only registered teams which had played the prescribed number of times as a 
team would be eligible to compete for the Champion Cup and such other 
first-class tournaments as might be arranged. Take the case, for example, of 
the Rugby team, not only is the existing team as good it can be, but as 
practically all our first-class players belong to the Rugby club, their field of 
choice is unlimited. If you come to think of it, it is not so wonderful that 
they should win, as that they ever should be beaten by, for example, a team 
which, like the Old Cantabs, has its choice limited to the Cambridge men, 
who may have had the means and the tastes to lead them to polo. — But if 
Rugby had to register only six names at the beginning of the season, an 
accident might reduce their chance ; but inasmuch as the number of teams is 
unlimited, they could easily register a second little inferior to the first. Well, 
the second team would be keen te equal or beat the first team, and a new 
element of interest would be intr duced into our annual contests. I have 
taken Rugby as an extreme instance; but, I think, no one can doubt that 
some such scheme would make our tournaments more open, and thus more 
interesting. While one wishes the best side to win, it is very much in the 
interest of the game that challenge cups should change hands as often as 
possible. We have, of course, really some such system working in regimental 
and county polo, the rapid growth of the latter association shows how 
successful it has been, New clubs spring up every year and old ones are 
now on a firm and permanent basis. If we include Stansted, which is not 
playing this season, we have in the United Kingdom sixty polo clubs, of 
which about fifty may be reckoned as genuine county clubs. These clubs 
have about 1.800 playing members among them. Fifteen of them are in 
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Ireland and one in Scotland, so that we have about thirty-five active clubs in 
England. This excludes Hurlingham, Ranelagh, Roehampton, and_ the 
soldiers’ clubs. These county polo clubs, through their association, are 
represented on the Hurlingham Committee, and they have on several oce:sion 
made their influence felt. Just now they are endeavouring to obtain easier 
terms for the measurement of ponies, but I think that it will be found that 
5 guineas for travelling expenses and ros. a head for each pony measured is 
not too high a charge for a visit from the official measurer when we consider 
the addition to the value of a pony which the Hurlingham certificate confers. 
I think ros. is not too great a tax on the owners. Again, the ponies must 
be measured, and if the measurer does not come down to them, they must 
be taken up to him. If there are three ponies to be measured, the 
present charze is a saving. There seems to be no good reason why the 
Huringham Club rather than the owners of ponies should bear the cost of 
measurement. 

The Hurlingham Clu will begin their season to-morrow (April 30th) with 
the Trial Tournament. The ground is in first-rate order and every box has 
an occupant. The semi-finals and finals of the Inter-Regimental will be 
played on July 7th and gth, and the match England v. Ireland on July 2nd. 
This is the first match for an international challenge cup which will be 
played alternately in London and at Pheenix Park. The Hurlingham 
Committee have issued their annual form list. The first class consists of 
twenty names, to none of which can any exception be taken. The names of 
Captains Marjoribanks, H. Wilson, and J. L. Wood are new to the list, but 
they will certainly strengthen it. To-morrow will begin a new season under 
new rules and with the brightest prospects if only the sun will shine on 
Saturdays. X. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue Transport oF IRISH BUTTER. 

NE of the most marvellous changes of recent years has 
been the transformation of Irish butter from the 
lowest into the very highest quality, and a recently- 
published report of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture gives some useful information in regard to 

the manner in which it has been placed on the English market. 
For example, the boxes have been greatly improved, and the 
peasant senders apparently have learned the lesson that a clean 
appearance is of great importance. Some of the boxes used now 
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are bota strong and neat, as they should be to protect consign- 
ments from rain and excessive sunshine. The use of unseasoned 
wood was for a long time a serious drawback to the Irish butter 
industry. Then an inferior kind of parchment was used for 
wrapping the butter in, with the result that it became tainted and 
lost colour. Canvas covers have now become much more 
commonly used. In handling the butter, too, much more care 
is shown, although instances still occur in which butter is placed 
near foul-smelling articles before shipment. A few vessels, too, 
have procured a refrigerating apparatus for keeping it cool and 
fresh. Foreign butter has always had the advantage over Irish 
butter that it has been beautifully packed, carried carefully, and 
placed most attractively on the market. The inspectors who 
reported on the subject to the Irish Agricultural Department 
said that the foreign casks and boxes were constructed of well- 
seasoned white wood, and had a neat and inviting appearance. 
THE INSURANCE OF PoULTRy. 

On the Continent it has been usual for some time back to 
insure even the ‘small deer” of the farm, but the scheme drawn 
up by the Utility Poultry Club is the first of the kind in England. 
Tue risks covered are those by fire, theft, burglary, storms, 
fleods, foxes, and misadventure. <All kinds of poultry are 
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included—namely, fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, pheasants, part- 
ridges, and also the plant necessary for keeping them, such as 
bins, brooders, coops, incubators, fattening sheds, and machines. 
One would like to know how far the masters of hounds are to be 
relieved by this. Many hunts are quite careful about making 
<ood loss by foxes, others systematically disregard this part of their 
duty. Perhaps it would almost pay them to do the insurance 
on their own account. The rates of premium charged for 
members of the Utility Club are £3 per cent. if the total value 
does not exceed £500, £2} per cent. up to £800, and £2 per 
cent. for higher sums. No bird is considered worth more than 
£1 unless specified. The Utility Poultry Club has made 
arrangements with a firm of underwriters in Lloyds for payment 
of compensation. 
A PLAGUE OF MICcE. 


In that part of France which lies between the Loire and the 
Garonne there has broken out a plague of voles very similar to 
that which devastated the hill pastures in the South of Scotland 
afew years ago. It has been calculated that their holes amount 
to about 10,000 in the acre, and about 100,000 acres are affected. 
A commission has been formed by the French Government to 
investigate the cause‘and cure, and some important and interesting 
experiments have been tried. Professor Loeffler, a well-known 
scientific man in Germany, proposed to inoculate the mice with 
the bacillus of typhus, but the disease was not contagious 
and the cost amounted to about half-a-crown an acre. The rival 
scheme was proposed by M. Danysz. It produces a cheaper 
and more contagious disease. We cannot say that we quite 
like either the one or the other. Experience has shown that 
these plagues of field mice disappear as suddenly and mys- 
teriously as they come, and at any rate they can be kept down by 
the encouragement and protection of birds of prey and other 
natural enemies. No one can tell exactly what the end will be 
either of using poison or of propagating contagion. 

Crops AND LivEsTock. 
The weather of the last fortnight or so has produced an 


almost magical change in the fields. All at once the hawthorns 
have come into leaf, and the blackthorns, that have been uncom- 
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monly late this year, are making white drifts in the hedgerows, 
while in the woodland the wild cherry and kindred trees are 
gay with blossom. Out on the fields the fresh grass is springing 
up quickly at last, and the other green crops have made remark- 
able progress. Thus the agricultural outlook has undergone 
a very distinct improvement, true though it still remains that the 
crops are several weeks behind what they usually are at this 
time of the year. The reports about livestock are not very 
satisfactory, except in the case of late lambing ewes, which have 
done much better than those which were earlier. But cows still 
are suffering from the effects of the long inclement and rainy 
year, and the early flush of milk has been delayed beyond its 
usual period. 


AN. OLD KENTISH KITCHEN. 


HE old fireplace and fittings here shown are an 
example of the most primitive style of kitchen range 
used in the country since brick or stone houses 

were built. The fireplace, possible or actual, is the whole 
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HAZEL PIT FARM KITCHEN. 
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of the big recess, above which rises the open chimney. ff, 
for instance, a sheep was to be roasted whole, the logs 
could be piled from one side across to the other. But for 
ordinary purposes the fire was made in the centre, on the floor. 
At the back was a fire-back of Sussex iron, partly to prevent the 
bricks at the back from being gradually calcined, partly to reflect 
the heat. Over this, suspended from a beam across the chimney, 
was the ratchet, or pot-hook, like a deeply serrated saw, which 
could be pushed up any height, and the pot then suspended from 
it. On either side of the chimney, at the back, was a brick oven 
with an iron door and sometimes a copper, as shown here. 
This oven was heated, and is still heated if wanted, not as 
in a modern kitchen range, by the heat of the fire coming 
through the sides or bottom, but by filling it with brambles 
and brushwood, and setting these alight. A very fierce 
heat was set up inside, and the loaves or pies thrust in on a flat 
shovel with a long handle. Previous to this the ashes had been 
raked out, but some good family bakers preferred to leave a good 
many heaps of hot ash inside, merely clearing a lane down the 
centre. It was necessary to “‘know your oven” to make this 
kind of baking a success. In certain districts, when an owner 
parted almost entirely with other 
rights to a house, he would reserve 
that of boiling his pot on the fire. 
This secured to him the right of voting, 
and, what was of more importance, 
the position of being a freeholder. At 
Taunton, for example, the voters were 
called ‘‘pot-wallopers,” because they 
had the right to ‘‘ wallop” or boil their 
pots at the fire in their freehold house. 
Sometimes when a person parted with 
a long lease, but not with the freehold 
of a house, it was expressly stipulated 
that he should keep the right to boil 
his pot on the fire. 

The fire - back shown in _ the 
accompanying interior, which is the 
kitchen of Hazel Pit Farm, Head- 
corn, Kent, is a remarkable one. It 
is believed to represent a sweep with 
his brushes. The limitations of the 
Sussex iron-workers are curious. They 
made very little but cannon, solid shot, 
firedogs, and fire-backs, and it was only 
in rather late days that they made 
these ornamental. The early backs 
were very rude, a piece of tarred rope 
being generally laid round the edge of 
the sand-mould to make a beading, and 
a pair of pincers, or even the outspread 
hand, pressed on to make an ornament. 
By the time of the Stuarts they began 
to elaborate fine designs of arms, and 
Copyright later to copy Dutch models. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AERATED MILK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTRY LIFE.”] 
S1k,—In your issue of the gth inst. you print a leading article headed 
** Milk and its Substitutes,” which deals with the products now being put on 
the market by the Aerated Cream and Dairy Company, Limited, and 
as many of the points raised, and conclusions drawn, are likely to be 
harmful to the interests of this company, I trust you will be kind enough 
to insert this letter in your next issue. In Mr. McConnell’s interesting 
report on a sample of our milk he takes exception to the flavour. Now, 
Sir, we know that tastes differ, but I may state that of the many opinions 
we have had on the flavour of our milk, only two have been adverse. In an 
article published in the Avzztish Medical Journal of January gth last the 
flavour is described as ‘* somewhat different from that of fresh milk, but the 
difference is slight and difficult to define.” Mr. McConnell is not happy in 
his judgment of cows. The picture he refers to does not represent ‘‘ Dutch ” 
cows at pasture, and to the query he puts as to where the milk was originally 
“*grown” I can assure him that it was ‘‘ grown” in either Cheshire or Bucks, for 
itis from these counties that the company obtains its milk supply, nor has it at 
any time imported into this country one drop of foreign milk. I am unable 
to explain how it is that Mr. McConnell finds only 3°2 per cent. of butter-fat. 
The enclosed extract from a report made by our manager, giving careful 
particulars as io the milk we have treated during the last five months, shows 
the average of butter-fat to be 3°76 per cent. as indicated by the Gerber 
tester, and in no case is it less than 3°71 per cent. for any one month. 
Though Mr. McConnell states that no cream shows itself when the milk 
is subjected to a centrifugal test in the Gerber tester, we may say that by the 
Gerber test, as usually carried ont, the percentage of butter-fat in the 
milk can be arrived at. If Mr. McConnell did not find this possible he 
may have failed to find all the fat by means of ‘‘the ordinary Babcock fat 
test,” The writer of the article raises many difficulties ; but, in order that 





I may not trespass too much upon the space which I trust you will be ' 


kind enough to put at my disposal, I can deal with only some of his points, 
as far as they touch the interests and intentions of this company. In the first 
place, the company has taken out, and is working, patents in the British 
Isles, which would be an absurd thing to do if the intention were to treat 
and import foreign milk. Contrary to the fears entertained by the writer of 
the article, we have the interests of the British farmer at heart, and as 
evidence of this we are now forming companies in different parts of England 
to treat milk at depdts in all the large dairy-farming districts. Your article 
loses sight of the fact that the farmer will be able to treat and store his 
milk in the summer months, when the *‘ flush” is great, and thereby obviate 
the great loss which he at present suffers through sourage. This, with the 
utilisation of his separated milk, will be of immense gain to him. Nor 
is this all. Much of the despised condensed milk—a great deal of which is 
foreign, and which grocers are forced to keep at the present time—will 
be replaced by aerated British milk. Your contributor’s remark ve importation 
of unclean and adulterated foreign milk cuts both ways. Were such milk to be 
imported it would quickly damn itself, and the public would be careful to 
have none but the genuine British article. Nor is your contributor consistent. 
He raises fears of our being inundated by foreign milk, and then informs us 
that ‘‘ the general public can scarcely be expected to purchase an emulsion 
when they are able to purchase the article in its native condition.” New 
milk can be preserved by our process without being passed through the 
emulsifier ; but this additional treatment ‘‘ fixes”? the fat in the milk, so 
that the cream will not rise to the surface. It is therefore simply a 
mechanical process that causes the milk to be kept practically in its natural 
state and nearer the condition of new milk than is the case after it has 
stood for some hours, and its cream has in consequence risen to the surface. 
With regard to the Cigestibility of aerated milk, I would refer those of your 
readers who are interested in the question to the before-mentioned article in 
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the Sritish Medical Journa’, in which it is stated in a report made by 
one of our leading physiologists that ‘* the digestibility of the mitk, as teste: 
by the action of gastric and pancreatic juices, is the same as that of ordinary 
milk.” We are constantly receiving reports from consumers which show that 
our milk is more digestibie than is the untreated article. We shall be very 
glad to show your representative our whole process at our experimental 
depot in London. We claim that by our process new milk cr skim milk can 
be preserved in its natural condition without the addition of preservatives and 
wethout sterilising by a complicated heating process. — FREDERICK P. 
PERCiVAL, Secretary. 
Extract from Manager’s Report dated Aprii 11th, 1904. 

Quality of Raw Milk,—This also has been good, otherwise the aerated 
milk woull not have been, and I give you particulars of the quaiity of the 
milk received during November, January, February, and March; and I may 


say that this month the quality is also satisfactory : 


Month, Temperature. But'er-fat. Specific giavity. Total solids, 
November...... 44°5 F. oe 3°76 ee 31°92 sas 12°67 
ae satelite a Aes 75 aon — ve 12°60 
December...... 274.0. S738 ; 31°70 ro 12°60 
January. css.5 Agrouk, see 3°75 32°20 12°72 
February ...... 45°22, aaa 3°71 32°18 12°66 
Maren: «050s SsoP; ze 3°78 31°78 sis 12°66 
See ee oaee 45'0 I} 275 32:30 ass 12°76 


The standard fixed by the Boarl of Agriculture is, as you are aware: 
Butter-fat, 3 per cent. ; other solids, 8°5 per cent. : total solids, 11°5 per cent. 
The temperatures given are only to show the condition of the milk when 
received from the farm. The tests are made at a higher temperature, and 
when the milk is not tested at 60°0 F. the resulting figures are corrected by 
means of Richmond’s sliding scale. 

[We forwarded the above to our contributor, who replies as follows: 
‘Taking up the points in the above sera/ém, I first note the flavour, This 
product has the nutty taste common to all pasteurised milks, and to me who 
m accustomed to drink raw milk daily is decidedly objectionable, notwith- 
tanding what the medical authorities (who do not drink milk themselves) 
nay say. The cows in the photograph are Dutch, no matter where 
yastured, or else 1 am a Dutchman myself. Of two tests made f-r me by a 
Dairy Institute pupil with the Gerber machine the highest only showed 
32 per cent. of fat, but I do not doubt Mr. Percival’s figures of 3°7 per 
cent. So far as I know, all tests of digestibility go to show that raw milk is 
nore digestible than that which has been heated. As to the effect on the 
dairy trade, the company is, I do not doubt, bond fidz intended to deal with 
iome milk bought at the ordinary market price, but if the process proves a 
financial success, it must eventually be adopted abroad or where milk is ‘ dirt 
cheap,’ and the home market be flooded by the same. New milk is a home 
monopoly solely because no method has yet been discoverel to keep foreign 
milk naturally sweet long enough to ship across; if this process supplies the 
missing link, then dairy farming in this country will go the same way as 
wheat growing. If this product catches on, the consumer will not be the 
least likely to have any consideration for me as a dairy farmer, and 1 shall 
have to accept my fate, thongh I can hardly be expected to welcome and 
rejoice over my own funeral, Apart from this I only state the facts of the 
case. —P. MCCONNELL.” —ED. ] 


AN OLD FIRE-BACK. 
(To tHe Epirror oF *fCoUuNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The interesting fire-back owned by ‘SS. M.-W.” was made in Sussex in 
the neighbourhsod of Horsham, and is one of those decorated by impressing 
a variety of detached stam;zs into the sand prepared for the casting, a process 
similar to that used in some kinds of pottery and in book-binding. — First a 
flat board of the required size is pressed into a bed of prepared loamy sand, 
producing a cavity of the thickness of the back, and the embellishments are 
formed by indenting the smooth surface with the smaller designs. Any 
object that came handy could be utilised as decoration, and the variety 
produced by such a primitive method is infinite, The board forming the 
croundwork in this instance has a moulded border, and must have been used 
for many years, one cast from it being dated 1617, or fifteen years later than 


the one in questien. The knotted border is also identical. The stag is 
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clearly a crest and the monogram Tudor, both being ‘*stock” ornaments. 
Small animals and figures are frequently present on Sussex backs. The man 
is possibly in Gothic armour, The letters R. D. occur on a Horsham back, 


and the guilloche pattern on the firelog recurs on some in a bailiff’s house 
in the neighbourhood.—J. S. GARDNER. 


A SEA WATER-WHEEL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph I recently took of a very old water-wheel at 
Argostoli, in the island of Cephalonia, off the West Coast of Greece. The 
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peculiar part of it is that this wheel is worked by the sea, which is led 
through a small conduit, the water tumbling down into a fair-sized hole, 
whence it disappears into the earth. It thus seems as if perpetual motion 
can be obtained here ;_ but I believe, although I have never noticed it, that too 
great an inrush of water will fill up the ‘‘ hole” before it has time to absorb 
it all.—G. H1iLHouskE, Lieutenant, R.N. 


OCKWELLS MANOR. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sirk,—I was much interested to see your illustrations of Ockwells Manor 
in CoUNTRY LIFE cf April 2nd. If I had known of your intention I should 
like to have offered a few notes on the building which might have interested 
your readers, — It is a matter for congratulation that Ockwells has fallen into 
the hands of one who enters so well into the old-world spirit of the place, and 
who, judging from your beautiful views, has furnished it in so appropriate and 
charming amanner. But the writer of your article has forgotten to mention that 
it is to Mr. Stephen Leach, of the Diplomatic Service, that we owe its rescue 
from rapid decay. When a boy at Eton Mr. Leach had visited Ockwells on 
sketching expeditions, and took so great an affection for it, that when it was 
put up to auction he seized the opportunity of buying it that he might restore 
it. When he bought it it was held on lease by a tanner of hides, and was in 
a deplorable condition, both from decay and the additions of some modern 
horrors within and without. Mr. Leach committed to me the ve-y interesting 
and also mcst difficult task of restoring it. An cfhiice wing, with servants’ 
bedrooms, was also added to avoid mutilation of the old parts for modern 
requirements. The restoration was necessarily 
a costly affair, and I fear that Mr. Leach was 
out of pocket when he sold it to the present 
F. B. WADE. 





owner, 












ROOKS IN LONDON, 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—I am enclosing a photograph of rooks’ 
nests in Connaught Square, which I took from 
the roof of my house. I believe it is the only 
square in London whick the rooks inhabit. 
I thought I would send the photograph 
to you, in case you thought it good enough 
to reproduce in your paper. —KATHLEEN 
CRESSWELL, 











FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CountryY LIFE.”] 
S1R,—May I call the attention of your readers 
to the work of the Children’s Flower Fund, 
and appeal for more help in the sending of 
flowers? The fund was started some years ago 
for the purpose of supplying London elementary 
schools with wild flowers, and an occasional 
glimpse of country into the lives of the town 
children. Last year more than 700 boxes were 
sent to the schools; but this vear the number of 
country senders has, for various reasons, fallen 











off, and more help is urgently needed, If any of your readers could undertake 
to send flowers once a week, or once a fortnight, and would communicate 
with me at 20, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, London, N.W., I should be 
very glad io put them in communication with a school, and to give them full 


particulars as to the packing and sending of the boxes, All postage expenses 
are, when desired, paid out of the fund. We are particularly anxious to 
interest country schools in the work. There are already several on our list of 


senders, and the friendships which have grown up between town and country 
children are by no means the least happy result of the work.—MAry S. BEARD. 





ARE HEN BLACKBIRDS THE WORKERS? 

[To THe Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”’] 
S1k,—All the blackbirds’ nests in our garden were built by the females, the 
males just accompanying them, but doing no work at all. I should like to 
know if this is usual, or if any of your correspondents have noticed it.— 
GEOFFREY OWEN, Newholme, Latchford, near Warrington, 

THE BEHAVIOUR OF ILORSES. 

[To rue Epirox or ‘Country Lin.” 
S1r,—As the writer of the above article in CouNTRY LIFE of the oth inst. 
says, it is certainly strange that ranch horses, who have little knowledge of 
men, and tkat little usually painful, should, when ailing, seek of their own 
accord men’s dwellings. Is it crediting the horse with too much intelligence 
if we assume that he possesses some sense or instinct which tells him that 





mar, the tyrant, can help him in his distress if he will, even as he by some 
strange power imposes distress upon him? There is something rather 


mysterious about the question, That domesticated horses have this habit 
has, of course, been noticed before. In White’s ‘‘Selborne” there occurs 
the following note: ‘‘An old hunting mare which ran on the common, being 
taken very ill, ran down into the village, as if to implore the help of men, and 
died the night following in the street.” The last few words are somewhat 
sadly significant. Of course, in these days the treatment of animals has 
improved greatly on the whole, but there is yet plenty of room for further 


improvement. <A few years ago I was at once reminded of the Selbornian 
note just quoted by an incident under my own observation. An aged and 


invalid grey cart-mare was, with a bucolic indifference worthy of the times 
above-mentioned, turned out in some fields adjoining my house to eet 
better or die.” I must say that there was plenty of grass, and tlhe weather 
was fine and warm. One afternooa I no iced the mare was very restless, often 
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lying down suddenly, and as suddenly getting 
up again. As I had not seen anyone take 
water to her that day, I was at some pains to 
carry a bucketful, but she would not drink, 
Finally, she ran down to a far corner, 
where the field abuts on the village strect, 
and stood for a long time gazing wildly and 
earnestly in the direction of her owner’s 
stable. In about two hours from then she 
lay down in the field and died—‘ good times, 
and bad times, and all times got over.”— 
ITONKASAN. 


IMPROVING THE STRAIN OF RABBITS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ** CountrRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—lIt is very often desirable to introduce 
fresh blood into the warren, for rabbits do not 
seem to care to make any long journeys from 
the place in which they were born, and the con- 
sequence of a protracted period of inbreeding 
naturally is that the stock degenerates, and 
epidemic diseases clear out the vast majority of 
the rabbits on a whole estate. Some people 
prefer to procure a supply of wild rabbits 
from a distant part of the country’ by 
means of exchange or purchase; but a 
very good way is to turn a few tame rabbits 
down and let them run wild. It is extraordinary how soon they learn to take 
care of themselves and to avoid those natural enemies from which they have 
been protected all their lives. They cross freely with their wild brethren, and 
with excellent results. The enclosed photograph, taken by Mr. Charles Reid 
of Wishaw, is of a group of such rabbits; they are still quite tame, but, as will 
be seen, they have taken up their abode in just the sort of place that a wild 
rabbit would have chosen, close to a bed of nettles, which affords splendid 
cover, and is beloved of all bunnies, whether wild or tame, though, curiously 
enough, rabbits do not seem to care much for the nettle as an article of diet, 
as a general rule; but sometimes they will eat a whole bed down to the last 
stem. One great advantage in turning down white rabbits is, that the keeper 
can very easily tell whether any have been poached, as he soon becomes 
familiar with the conspicuous rabbits which frequent any particular part of his 
beat, and quickly notes their disappearance. He can also avoid shooting 
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the newcomers when thinning down the stock. 


THE LUNG CAPACITY OF ANIMALS. 
(To tHE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Yarrell, in his ‘‘ British Birds,” referring to the deeper swim of the 
common or mute swan, speaks of ‘‘ the well-known anatomical law that 
females have less capacious lungs than males.” Can you, or any of your 
readers, inform me whether there is any authority for this statement, and 
whether it applies to mammals? If so, it would suggest, among other 
interesting reflections, that swimming is easier for men than for women, and 
that a bitch retriever would not work so 
easily in the water as a dog. It seems 
hard to believe that there can be this differ- 
ence in lung buoyancy per pound avoirdupois 
of body weight.—ERNEsTt Srork, Bury St. 
Edmunds, 

[Probably the greatest living authority on 
the subject quoted is Mr. F. Beddard, F.R.S., 
author, among other standard works, of the 
**“Structure and Classification of Birds.” 
Mr. Beddard very kindly states in answer 
to the question, which we have referred 
to him, that the males of animals only have 
larger lungs than the females in those cases in 
which they are of superior size generally. —ED. | 


AN ASS’S COLT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I think the accompanying photograph 
may interest some of your readers. | For some 
reason, unknown to me, it is very seldom that 
one sees a young donkey (except of the two- 
legged species); the ordinary specimens seen 
between the shafts of costers’ barrows look very 
old and careworn; but, of course, they cannot all 
be patriarchs. The very young donkey is a 
perfectly charming little creature, and arouses 
a desire in the average man to take it up 
and fondle it, just as a fat little puppy 
or kitten“does. As will be seen from the 
photograph, however, there is a wistful look in the little creature’s eye, 
seeming to show that it has some fore-knowledge of the long years of 
toil and hard living which lie before it, for, sad to say, only a very few 
donkeys lead easy or comfortable lives in England. The ass is a despised 
animal in this country, and, notwithstanding the sterling qualities he 
possesses, he is looked on with disfavour by all except those who are too 
poor to afford to keep a horse or a pony. This is no doubt a great mistake, 
for a donkey is capable of doing a great deal of work on very little and very 
meagre feeding, and at many country houses it would be found that one 
would do all the work performed by a fat, lazy cob, which costs twice as much 
to keep. He could bring the luggage from the station, mow the lawns, and 
do a hundred and one other odd jobs, just as well as the much more 
expensive animal, and, in a:ldition, he would be found to be much hardier. 
for it is exceedingly seldom that the ‘‘ patient ass” is either sick or 
sorry.—D., S. ; 














